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Another Inside Story of ers on the job — streams of c 


to U.S. industry and 

Correct Lubrication ° This is exactly the kind of lubrication you 
e . " . 1 

want in your plant—Correct Lubrication that 

results in continuous production, minimum 


10omes day in and day out. 


EEP DOWN in modern mines, coal loaders . : , ' 
maintenance and maximum power savings. Ab- 


solutely essential now in wartime, these factors 
will be just as important in peacetime. 


like this scoop up hundreds of tons per 
fighting against time to help U. S. miners 
new production marks. 

Be sure you get all of them 


imbering giants, these loaders have many . 
: through your Socony-Vacuum repre 


rts. That maze of gears and bearings 

1 you to see) must have the right oil 

shock loads, protect against wear. SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC 
me oil, used in the hydraulic system, Standard Oil of N. Y. Division « White 

Star Division e Lubrite Division e Chicag 
eas ea DivisioneWhite Eagle DivisioneWadham 
A special oil, developed by Socony-Vacuum, Division e Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of Calif 


sentative. 


ist resist formation of clogging deposits. 


xperience is the child 


LENTY of thought, and action too, have gone 
into the development of Hycar Synthetic Rub- 
ers. And that means there’s a wealth of synthetic 


ubber experience that’s 
for the asking. 

Why not take advantage 
that experience? We’ve 
ad so many excellent 
eports on Hycar’s per- 
jormance under adverse 
onditions of heat, oil, 
nd abrasion, that we 
eel you, too, may dis- 
over important ad- 
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Check These Superior Features of Hycar 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimensional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° F. dry heat; up to 
300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY —down to —65° F. 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than many other synthetic 
rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to checking or cracking 
from oxidation. 


8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied from extremely 
soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will not adhere to metal 
even after prolonged tact under pr 
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vantages in its application to your product. 
If you’re making an essential war or civilian prod- 
uct now, Hycar Synthetic Rubber is available for 


actual production. Order 
parts made from Hycar 
for trial in your most diffi- 
cult applications. 

For help in applying 
Hycar to your individual 
requirements, consult our 
Technical Service Staff. 
They'll be glad to work 
with you. Hycar Chemical 
Company, Akron 8, Ohio: 


Free—write for your copy of the new pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly used synthetic rubber terminology. 


WHEN a conveyor belt 
must handle hot slag, or a hose 
conduct high octane gasoline, 
continuous performance depends 
on how well either has been 
built for that job. One must re- 
sist heat and abrasion, the other 

repel destructive aromatic constituents of the gasoline. 
Many other industrial applications of mechanical rub- 
ber products are equally exacting. With various types 
of man-made rubber to select from, each with specific 
properties, Republic technicians choose the material 
and determine the correct construction to meet the 
required service. 


SEE YOUR 
REPUBLIC 
DISTRIBUTOR 
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age Timetable Upset 


It is, at this moment, ——- 
Houbtful that President Roosevelt will 
row out the Little Steel a yard- 
tick before election, as intended. 
Nazi tenacity has upset an Adminis- 
jtion timetable based on a German 
lapse. 

if German isn’t visibly collapsing, 
e White House can’t sell an imme- 
jite need for cushioning workers 
nainst loss in overtime earnings and 
ot putting the nation’s wage control 
structure ON a reconversion footing. 


Opposition Reinforced 


New doubts about the imminence of 
that collapse have greatly strengthened 
the arguments of those in the Adminis- 
tration who believe that the anti-infla- 
tion line should be held until large-scale 
econversion is actually under way. 

And Washington has had to remem- 
ber that a wage concession now might 
have to be followed by another if and 
when Germany folded some time from 
now-thus inviting dangerous inflation. 


Chances to Stall 


Roosevelt would have no trouble stall- 
ing action on a National War Labor 
Board report until after Nov. 7. 

In weighing a decision to do nothing 
and even to say nothing before then, 
he will be influenced by a conviction 
that workers will vote for him anyhow, 
by the political danger that a pre-elec- 
tion concession will lay him open to a 
charge of trying to buy a fourth term, 
and by the equal danger that announce- 
ment of a flat intention to hold the line 
until V-E Day might provoke a labor 
crisis at the height of his campaign. 


7 
WPB Decides Nonnecessity 


President Roosevelt has just given 
WPB full authority over issuing certifi- 
cates of nonnecessity—the permits that 
war contractors will need to get a spe- 
cial tax deduction on war production 
facilities that they built with their own 
capital but that are no longer needed. 

Roosevelt’s move not only settles a 
long wrangle between the procurement 
agencies—the Army and Navy had been 
trying for nearly two years to get to- 

ther on certification procedure (BW— 
Mar.11’44,p19)—but also gives WPB a 
new power that may prove useful during 
the reconversion period. 
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The big difficulty was that procure- 
ment officers don’t want to certify a 
plant as no longer needed for war pro- 
duction when there is any chance that 
a further use for it might develop. The 
executive order breaks this deadlock by 
directing WPB to issue a certificate 
whenever it finds “no presently foresee- 
able substantial need.’ 

No plant is to be declared unneces- 
sary if a shortage of the same sort of 
facilities exists elsewhere. 


. 
Plant Clearance Planned 


Defense Plant Corp. thinks that it is 
making headway in its preparations for 
removal of government-owned equip- 
ment from private plants as soon as 
war contracts are canceled. With 15 
men in the field, DPC is laying out a 
plant clearance program for each con- 
tractor. 

In some cases where machinery has 
become unnecessary, DPC already has 
had it moved out and stored at gov- 
ernment expense. Clearance plans for 
about 20% to 25% of its contractors 


have been completed and put on the 
shelf for use when the plants finish their 
war work. 

To store materials and serve as sales 
centers in key areas, DPC and _ its 
parent, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
are building prefabricated warehouses 
with floor spaces of 1,000,000 sq. ft. to 
1,500,000 sq. ft. For the tighter storage 
that will be needed for machinery and 
equipment, DPC expects to use exist- 
ing war plants that are not readily 
salable. 


= 
Order-Taking Bars Lifted 


WPB has taken another step in its 
preparation for reconversion by an- 
nouncing that manufacturers may book 
unrated orders for any product pro- 
vided they don’t fill them until restric- 
tions on production are lifted. 

This means that suppliers may start 
making up lists of orders to be filled 
after V-E Day and that buyers may put 
in orders now to get a preferred posi- 
tion. 

WPB regulations have never pre- 


What Congress does when it re- 
turns Nov. 14-for its lame duck 
session of six weeks or less will de- 
pend almost entirely on the outcome 
of the presidential election. They are 
not talking about it, but Fiepehbiens 
leaders in Congress plan to block 
virtually all proposed legislation for 
the remainder of this Congress if 
Thomas E. Dewey wins. 

@ Pork Will Keep—The Republicans 
have their eye particularly on three 
postwar public works measures which 
present congressional leaders ho 
can be completed by the end of the 
year. These bills are the House- 
approved rivers and harbors and flood 
control measures and the Senate fed- 
eral-aid highway bill. 

G.O.P. members feel that such 
legislation can very well go over until 


tion to claim credit for it. A Roose- 
velt victory, however, would mean a 
vigorous drive to put the bills through 
before this Congress dies. Otherwise 
they must start from scratch in the 
new Congress. 

@ War Powers Extension—Aside 
from some deficiency appropriations, 


Marking Time for the Election 


January, when they may be in a posi-’ 


the only apparent “must” bill on the 
congressional calendar for the short 
session is a resolution extending the 
war powers act. This act, a combina- 
tion of the so-called first and second 
war powers acts, expires Dec. 31. 

President Roosevelt has often been 
accused of securing almost unlimited 
powers through these generous grants 
of authority, but so many necessary 
war operations of the government to- 
day stem from them that it’s unlikely 
that any real attempt will be made 
to amend them or halt their exten- 
sion. 

In event of a Dewey victory, how- 

ever, Republicans may seek a short 
extension so as to permit him to 
recommend any later changes he 
desires. 
@ Insurance Bill—Heavy pressure is 
being brought in the Senate to get 
final action on the House-approved 
bill exempting insurance companies 
from federal antitrust action. Op- 
ponents of the measure are doubtful 
of being able to block its passage, but 
they feel confident that ? we can sus- 
tain the almost certain presidential 
veto. 


THE 


SLEEPING 


GIANT 


America’s motorcar industry 
has been at war. When it gets 
back to making automobiles, 
a vast new opportunity for 
engine improvements will be 
waiting in the improved gaso- 
line that will then be available. 


H™ ON THE LIsT of things the 
average man wants after the 
war is a new automobile. But John 
Public looks forward to something 
more than just a new car—he 
wants a better car. 


It is true that replacements for 
essential transportation may keep 
the automobileindustry more than 
busy for quite awhile after the war. 
During this period revised versions 
of 1942 models may be all that 
are available. Once this phase of 
reconversion is over, there will be 
the problem of continuously, re- 
building and replacing America’s 


automobile population—and again 
the problems of “‘creating”’ sales 
and customers in a competitive 
market. We can look forward to 
future engineering competition 
along the lines of the simple, time- 
honored, American method of 
making better and better cars. 
Refinements in body design, new 
accessories and greater riding com- 
fort will play their part. But the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


most significant progress in motor- 
car design will depend—in the fu- 
ture, as in the past—upon the de- 
velopment of engines that get more 
work from each gallon of gasoline. 

The basis for such progress al- 
ready exists. It lies in the develop- 
ment of engines to fully utilize the 
greatly improved gasoline which 
the petroleum industry will be in 
a position to offer the public. 


ETHY] 


Chrysler Building, New York City 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


“Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved the 
‘ way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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ted manufacturers from keeping in- 
lists of orders to be filled “frst 
en the controls come off, but the new 
. llows them to go through the mo- 
ns of putting the orders on their 
pular books. 


2 
conversion Pricing ABC’s 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
| take the initiative in familiarizing 
justry with detailed facts (in non- 
nical language) about OPA’s basic 
jicies and problems of reconversion 
ncing. 

fedestry advisory committees and 
de associations will be Bowles’ chief 
eqdiums. 

OPA is icularly interested in do- 
g the ob well po in durable goods 
mnufacturers who have been gr 
» war work, hence are unfamiliar wi 
PA policies. 


ob Ban Is Puzzler 


Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
een asked for an opinion on the clause 
the new surplus property law for- 
dding government employees who 
ork on surplus disposal to accept any 
wate job connected with surpluses for 
9 years. The provision is so loosely 
ded and its prohibitions are so 
eeping that government workers are 
aid handling surpluses will shut them 
f from any job with a private er 
The Army and Navy are particularly 
pset because the law expressly includes 
ommissioned officers in the ban. Strict- 
interpreted this would hit hundreds 
temporary officers who intend to get 
ack into civilian jobs. 
As soon as Biddle has given an in- 
pretation, surplus disposal officials 
“ill decide whether to ask Congress for 
ry change in the law before the 
nd of this session. 


0 Delay Appointments 


President Roosevelt will wait until 
ter election to name a successor to 
ames F, Byrnes as director of the 
Vice of War Mobilization & Recon- 
ersion, and to appoint the new Surplus 
Property Board. Nominations will have 
0 be confirmed by the Senate, which 
n't get back in session until mid- 
ovember. Roosevelt intends to hold off 
inti! then so that his appointees won’t 
be hit by pre-election bricks. 

Roosevelt signed both the surplus 
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property bill and the reconversion bill 
this week after branding them as sadly 
inadequate. Byrnes will serve as interim 
director of the new OWMR. Surplus 
Property Disposal will drift along under 
nominal supervision of William L. 
Clayton’s Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration, but with the new law hang- 
ing over them, present officials won't 
be able to do anything except wait. 


+ 
Price Rollback O.K.’d 


In one of the most important court 
decisions affecting price control, the 
U. S. Emergency Court of Appeals has 
upheld OPA’s right to reduce a maxi- 
mum price previously established. This 
gives full legal sanction to OPA’s com- 
mon practice of establishing a “freeze” 

rice as a stopgap, following through 
ter with dollar-and-cents ceilings 
which usually involve a rollback. 

The decision was handed down on 
the appeal of a New York liquor syndi- 
cate, Foster & Co., from an OPA order 


reducing the ceiling on Old Mr. Boston — 
Rocking Chair whisky from $19.24 to 
$18.62 a case when a freeze regulation 
was replaced by dollar-and-cents prices. 


n 
Conservation Division to Die 


WPB’s — Conservation Division, 
headed by Howard Coonley, is sched- 
uled to follow the Redistribution Divi- 
sion out the window. 

Chairman J. A. Krug has announced 
that he will act on Coonley’s recom- 
mendation and discontinue the division 
the end of this month. Most of the 
current standardization and simplifica- 
tion work will be shifted to the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. 

The Office of Civilian Requirements’ 
Conservation Section (which has han- 
dled _conservation-simplification-stand- 
ardization of consumer goods) will keep 


plugging along. 

‘OPA's Standards Section is being dis- 
membered, parceled out among the va- 
rious commodity divisions, but this 


Things are looking up for the spot 

authorization plan—WPB’s device for 
permitting some reconversion prior 
to V-E Day by giving regional offices 
authority to overrule a long list of 
conservation and limitation orders on 
a selective basis. The plan got off to 
a slow start (BW —Sep.23’44,p17), 
but it has picked up speed in the 
past two weeks. 
@ Proposal for Inventories—The pros- 
pect that V-E Day may be a while 
coming has given impetus to several 
ideas for broadening the spot author- 
ization program. One is that manu- 
facturers who are not able to get into 
civilian production immediately be 
permitted to accumulate inventories 
of materials—where this is possible 
without interfering with military 
needs—thus cutting down their re- 
conversion time when the cutbacks 
come. An amendment to the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will be neces- 
sary before inventory restrictions can 
be relaxed to this extent. 

Another idea for easing spot au- 
thorization is to free small plants 
from red tape where reconversion, or 
an increase in civilian production, 
would not result in additions to their 
labor force. In such cases WPB could 
lift restrictions automatically without 


Spot Authorization Plan Speeds Up 


-factor in the increased activity under 


clearance by local manpower authori- 
ties and production urgency com- 
mittees. 

@ May Include Others—Additional 
L and M orders probably will be 
brought under spot authorization in 
the next few weeks if the program 
isn’t overtaken by the fall of Ger- 
many. A proposal to put L-41, the 
basic construction order, under spot 
authorization made fast progress, 
then was set back, now is moving 
along again. 

PB’s most recent tabulation 
shows a total of 1,506 applications 
filed under spot authorization. Of 
these, 263 have been denied (18 be- 
cause of War Manpower Commis- 
sion objections). Of 124 approved 
applications, 41 were in Group I and 
41 in Group II labor areas, 30 in 
Group III and twelve in Group IV 
areas. 

@ Policy Is Revised—An important 


spot authorization undoubtedly has 
been a change in the attitude of the 
armed forces and the WMC. Mili- 
tary representatives now have in- 
structions not to veto spot authoriza- 
tions unless they would interfere 
directly with war production in the 
immediate area. 
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The Flavor of Home 


The agreeable, pleasant Kaywoodie Flavor that 
issues from this pipe—like the fine flavors of 
good things to eat—has to be “just so” and 
always the same, or you wouldn’t like it. 
The flavor does not change, because each 
Kaywoodie is cut from the same fine Mediter- 
ranean Briar, selected, seasoned and cured just 
as it was before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
any time since the origin of our business in 
1851. Dry-grown briar, the world’s best, sea- 
soned for years, and fashioned with knowledge 
of how smoke behaves. You can distinguish the 
aroma in the dark.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great 
demand by the Armed Forces. We’re sure you'll 
agree that we must serve our fighters, first! 


Kaywoodie Company, New York and London, 
630 Fifih Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 


DIAD 
BRIAR 


move may actually strengthen the 
agency's standards program because, for 
the first time, standards officials will 
get authority to review all price orders. 

Consumer advisers in the price 


| agency have been assured that OPA 


will keep an eye on minimum quality 
specifications, in pricing reconversion 
goods. 


a 
Roosevelt vs. Petrillo 


James C. Petrillo of the American 
Federation of Musicians has success- 
fully stood off the efforts of the Justice 
Dept., the National War Labor Board, 
and Economic Stabilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson to prevail on him to 
lift the ban on recording music. 

This week he referred a personal ap- 
peal by President Roosevelt to his execu- 
tive board for “careful consideration.” 

The musicians’ boss has the Adminis- 
tration on the hip because in this in- 
stance the union’s noncompliance with 
NWLB orders cannot be considered as 
impeding the war effort. The best that 
the President could do was to argue that 
noncompliance may encourage other 


noncompliance which will hamper war | 


production. 
o 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Donald Nelson’s role in foreign eco- 
nomic development affairs will unfold 
gradually. A return trip to China is his 
next assignment, now that J. A. Krug 
has received formal appointment as 
WPB’s chairman. 

Pressure which the State Dept. put on 
President Vargas of Brazil to assure the 
democratic U. S. of plenty of unrationed 


coffee may force Vargas to adopt some | 
undemocratic tactics in dealing | 


ve 

with Brazilian speculators, who have 
been holding coffee off the market in an 
effort to wangle a higher ceiling price 
out of OPA. 

The House Agriculture Committee’s 
long-planned investigation into distri- 
bution ills (BW —Sep.2’44,p8) has been 
abandoned for the duration because of 
the “abnormal wartime economic struc- 
ture.” 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


As China’s No. 1 banker and business- 
man, suave H. H. Kung (K’ung Hsiang- 
hsi) gives unstinted support to Wash- 
ington’s plans to rescue his nation from 
economic oblivion (page 115). And 
perhaps it’s no coincidence that the 
proposals dovetail with a program to 
industrialize China—formulated long ago 
by the 83-year-old Minister of Finance. 


Q 
Flexible Heat 


With a Webster Moderator System, radiy 

tors are “flexible.” In coldest wea:!er,thimn © 
entire radiator is in use and filled with 
steam. In mild weather, steam delivery tp 
radiators shrinks to the needed g Lantity, 
The amount of steam delivered to « radi, 

tor depends not on the size of the radi, 

tor, but on outside temperature. 


With a Webster Moderator System, jug 
enough steam is delivered to each radix 
tor to keep you comfortable at that par. 
ticular time. There’s no waste of valuable 
fuel through overheating or underheating, 
An Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
changes the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


The Webster Moderator System assures 
prompt heating-up, balanced distribution 
of steam and even room temperature 
throughout the building. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have discovered 
through surveys of thousands of buildings 
that seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years old) 
can get up to 33% more heat from the 
fuel consumed. 


If you’re interested in flexible, adequate 
heating, write for “Performance Facts.” 
This free booklet contains case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations 
and shows the great savings possible with 
the Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating. Address Dept. BW-10. 


In the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating there are just four control 
elements—an Outdoor Thermostat, 
Main Steam Control Valve, a manual 
Variator and a pressure control Cabinet. 
These controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System ... assuring the highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 
modern steam heating. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.). 
neers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in prin Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The facts on war production requirements—and on cutbacks—are gradually 
clarifying. This is true, even though it may be hard for busy management 
men to put together the bits and pieces. 

You've heard statements, for example, that the Army is going to go 
right on taking all the heavy trucks it can get, even after Germany falls. 
Now J. A. Krug, new chairman of WPB, says the cutbacks will be 72%. 

Similarly, Maritime Commission contends that there will be no cut- 
back in cargo ships on V-E Day. Top men in WPB figure as much as 50%. 

And the greatly increased schedule for heavy artillery ammunition, 
Krug reveals, will drop by no less than 76% when the Nazis are done. 

Caution: Don’t shelve reconversion plans unless you know the facts. 

» 
Figures drawn up within WPB present a fairly optimistic picture of our 
economy over the six months after the defeat of Germany. 

Total production (the gross national product) will slip only from its 
present annual rate of $197 billion to $185 billion. Nonwar output of goods 
and services will take up the slack rapidly, rising from 55% of the total now 
to a 67% relationship. 

The change, in dollars rather than percentages, is from $108 billion 
of nonwar output to $124 billion six months after V-E Day. 

. 
War production averaged $5.4 billion a month through August of this year. 
The schedules called, originally, for a 1944 total of $72 billion; this has 
been stepped down to $70, to $69, and finally to $67.3 billion. 

Yet, despite the progressive lowering of sights (due to shifts in the pro- 
gram), war plants would have to average $6 billion a month, September 
through December, to meet quotas. This can’t be done; it’s like the talk of 
pulling up 11% from June to October (BW—Sep.2’44,p9). 

Krug says, however, that we shall miss the ‘44 goal by only 2% to 3%. 

o 
Over-all munitions programs are only slightly behind the bogeys. With two- 
thirds of the year gone, requirements had been 64% met, in the aggregate, 
and major categories ranged from 59% to 66% complete. 

But there were variations within categories: All guns were at 66%, but 
heavy artillery was only 58%; all aircraft was at 66%, but superbombers 
were only 42% and the A-26 Invader was at 27%. 

Those individual lags within categories can be used to make things 
sound bad. Actually, they are scare-headline stuff. 

The lagging items were, without exception, new programs or those that 
were suddenly stepped up long after 1944 schedules were drafted. The A-26 
Invader is a plane so new, in fact, that most publications would hesitate to 
say much about it if Krug hadn’t done it for them. 

The Invader replaces Douglas Aircraft’s A-20 (Havoc) « on which pro- 
duction has stopped. Douglas has just announced a $43,000,000 contract. 

* 
Wall Street rumor mills, always grinding, continue to turn out all sorts of 
grist on mergers, plant sales, postwar reorientations. 

Many concern motordom, and not a few the Fisher brothers. Detroit 
observers believe the Fishers’ position seems mysterious simply because they 
told the simple truth—that they fell out with the General Motors manage- 
ment on policy and quit without any definite plan. 

Some stories link the Fishers with Ford. Detroit doubts that one, just 
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as it does most of the Ford rumors except for probable production of air- 
craft and ambitious plans for farm implement expansion. 

* 
Rumors, incidentally, aren’t all born in Wall Street these days. 

West Coast reports say that U. S. Steel is interested in Henry Kaiser's 
Fontana project; that du Pont will move some of its operations to Pasco, 
Wash., after completing its government job there. 

And from Kentucky: that Reynolds Metals wants to buy Curtiss-Wright’s 
Louisville plant, while Curtiss-Wright would purchase the Defense Plant 
Corp. property it operates in Lockland, Ohio. Also that General Electric will 
buy Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Co. (Owensboro, Ky.); G. E. has no comment. 

* 
There will be credit aplenty to maintain a high level of prosperity after the 
war. Without going into the banking complexities involved, it is a fact that 
we could create $200 billion of bank credit today if Federal Reserve authori- 
ties thought it desirable. 

And it is very unlikely that business will have to pay high interest in 
pushing for enlarged production and employment. The current issue of the 
Guaranty Survey (published by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York) con- 
curs with this magazine (BW—Jul.29’44,p10) that money will continue easy. 

The Guaranty notes that, when federal debt reaches $250 billion as 
it will soon, a 1% rise in interest will cost $2’ billion a year. This and 
allied factors will keep the federal government on the cheap-money line. 

The bank is not even sure that money rates would tighten if the govern- 
ment were to relax the controls. Barring sharp price rises, wartime corporate 
savings will make up quite a capital pool and those of individuals will add 
materially to the supply of funds seeking investment. 

o 
Savings of individuals since we got into the war now total between $85 and 
$90 billion, as nearly as such things can be measured. 

Yet you hear the man in the street ask, ‘O.K.; where’s all the dough?” 

The quick answer is, of course, that $372 billion has gone into war 
bonds, and that life insurance and savings banks have received a lot of the 
rest. But money actually has gone out of sight—and this is not said with 
any idea of getting into arguments about “hidden” price rises. 

Nub of the thing is that debts have been paid. Take the single item of 
consumer credit. Federal Reserve rules have forced curtailment, and people 
have had the money to pay off. From around $912 billion late in 1941, the 
total has fallen to below $5 billion (despite a modest rise recently). 

People who don’t feel normal without monthly instalments to meet 
will be itching to go right back into debt just as soon as they can see new 
automobiles and refrigerators and furniture to buy. 

a 
Relaxation of Federal Reserve Board rules governing consumer credit will 
present a delicate problem in timing, even after reconversion starts. 

The responsible officials haven’t made up their minds (BW—Aug.26’44, 
p8), can’t until they see what is going to happen. If they loosen up too soon 
on instalments and charge accounts, they may contribute to runaway infla- 
tion; if they are too slow, they may cause sales to stagnate. 

Both sales and credit managers must watch Washington for an indica- 
tion of policy. Dealers must be kept informed so that they don’t promise 
easy terms too early or lose sales by being caught asleep. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). "230.5 230.9 2329 238.7 239.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 95.6 95.1 +95.1 99.5 100.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 20,935 20,880 20,055 18,085 21,265 
Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,962 $5,127 $7,187 $5,237 $8,491 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,366 4,377 4,415 4,409 4,359 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbl.)......... 0.0... sceceeeeeseeeeeeees 4,762 4,744 4,658 4,383 4,328 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) A 41,933 2,012 1,979 2,030 


TRADE 
86 80 84 
65 50 67 
le / $23,221 $21,037 
change same week of preceding year) +18% +17% +2% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 14 21 42 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . . 249.9 250.1 247.9 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. . : 165.3 163.1 160.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . . 223.4 221.9 217.0 
+Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ . $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
$18.84 $19.17 $19.17 

12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 

$1.51 $1.64 $1.48 

3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 

(mi i " , ‘ 21.33¢ 21.07¢ 20.46¢ 

{Wool Tops (New York, Ib . : $1.330 $1.319 $1.368 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, I. b's bck bd dew keeesceweecuee : A 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............eseeeeceeeees : . 101.1 95.3 95.4 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) A ' 3.56% 3.70% 3.83% 
—— te Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) . é 2.71% 2.74% 2.70% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily J . 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City t 3% s-31% i-31% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 35,097 32,660 30,613 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 55,700 52,012 50,998 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks y 5,984 6,305 6,207 
Securities Loans, reporting ’ 2,648 2,362 2,993 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . y 41,675 38,087 36,210 
Other Securities Held, » Teporting ; 2,960 2,907 2,986 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 900 630 1,810 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) , 16,167 = 12,749 9,543 


*Preliminary, week ended September 30th. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Front Line 
Telephone Post 


Camouflaged Communications Center of American Command Post during heavy fighting 


TELEPHONE lines are life- 


lines wherever our men fight. ' 


The lines lengthen with every 


mile of advance. 


Bell System manufacturing 
facilities have had to be de- 
voted almost exclusively to 
keeping the armed forces sup- 
plied with communication and 
electronic equipment. As a 


BELL TELEPHONE 


OUR SOLDIERS TELEPHONE OVER HERE, TOO.... 


result, we are short of tele- 
phones, switchboards and 
other equipment needed to 
meet civilian requirements. 


We're sorry if you’ve had to 
wait for home telephone ser- 
vice. But you can be sure that 
every effort is being made to 
take care of your needs just as 
soon as the war allows. 


SYSTEM 


Whenever you can, please give the service men 


ard women first chance at Long Distance between 7 and 10 each night. They'll appreciate it a lot 


com 
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A 
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Coast Poised for Pacific War 


Ship and rail transport are confident of meeting the acid 
test if they can get the manpower. Factories are troubled by fear 
that eastern competitors will get reconversion start. 


From Seattle to San Pedro, the Pa- 
cific Coast is ready, willing, and waiting 
for the final big push against Japan 
when Germany has been subdued. 
Docks and harbors are crowded. Rail- 
roads, already doing a magnificent job, 
have plans age for the final com- 
plete swing to the war in the Pacific. 
e Man Is_Critical—A specter 
which haunts waterfront employers and 
railroads is manpower. This is critical, 
but chances are that when V-E Day 
comes there will be a return of some 
trained workers to these two important 
industries. 


Another worry on the Coast is that . 


victory in Europe, as it shifts military 
emphasis to the West, will give eastern 
manufacturers a head start on reconver- 
sion and first crack at civilian markets. 
This fear, however, has not influenced 
preparation for the push against Japan. 
0 Short 75 Gangs—The San Francisco 
Bay area, the largest funneling port for 
supplies to fighting men in the Pacific 
theater, is short 70 to 75 gangs of long- 
shoremen daily (a gang averages approxi- 
mately 17 men). This has been the case 
for a long time (BW —Jul.22°44,p96). 

Back in 1942, the 28 surviving ports 
on the Pacific Coast (several lumber 
ports have dried up since the start 


Gateway to Pacific victory is San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
through which funnels much of the military supplies for 


of the war) employed between 12,000 
and 13,000 longshoremen. Now the 
demand calls for 15,000, and it is grow- 
ing. 

With longshoremen called into the 
San Francisco Bay area from the aban- 
doned ports and recruited elsewhere, the 
region now tries to furnish 7,500 water- 
front huskies daily. This isn’t easy to 
do. All must work overtime. A re- 
cent four-week average credited each 
worker with 222 hours, close to 60 a 
week. 

@ War Shipping Dominates—Just how 
completely the Pacific Coast water- 
fronts are devoted to the Pacific war 
again is best illustrated by the distribu- 
tion of longshore gangs in the San Fran- 
cisco area. Recently, on one day shift, 
60 gangs were employed on ships of the 
Army Transport Service, 42 for the 
Navy, 20 for lend-lease, 31 for the War 
Shipping Administration, and two for 
commercial vessels. 

The bay area needs 2,000 more work- 
ers before its many ship berths along 
San Francisco’s Embarcadero, Oakland’s 
piers, and other docks are overcrowded. 

Once V-E Day comes and lend-lease 
shipments to Russia diminish, many 
piers in the Pacific Northwest will be 
free. They now are being used not only 


for shipments but also for ship repair 
On one day, 32 ships flying the hammer 
and sickle were berthed for loading or 
repairs in one northwest harbor. 

@ Never at Capacity—The San Pedro- 
Wilmington port, which includes the 
Los Angeles area, thus far has never 
been taxed to capacity. One estimate 
puts its use at 35%, with the Army 
in control. 

Pacific Coast shipping men _ have 

known for a long time that once the 
campaign against Japan reaches its 
height, West Coast ports won’t be able 
to handle all the trafic, and many ship- 
ments will go from New Orleans via 
the Panama Canal, and from New York 
and Baltimore via the Suez Canal (BW 
—Apr.1’44,p10). 
@ Rails Are Ready—Railroads which 
must carry war supplies through the 
Rocky Mountains over seven single 
tracks also are ready (BW —Sep.23'44, 
p42). The paper work has been done 
and the official figure for what the rails 
must expect is nearly 25% more ton 
nage. 

A good barometer, perhaps, of what 
already is going on in rail shipment 
to the West Coast is the fourth-quart« 
estimate of the Pacific Coast Transpo: 
tation Advisory Board. In the last thre« 
months of this year, 18,040 more freight 
cars will be loaded in the territory than 
in the last quarter of 1943. This is an in 
crease of 3.6%, or about 200 cars daily, 
to an aggregate of 511,886 cars. Octobe: 
is regarded as the peak freight traff 
month. 

Just what the rails can do also ck 
pends on manpower. With hundreds of 


Allied forces preparing for the grand finale which will 
ring down the curtain on the Japanese theater of war. 


green train crews, boxcars often are 
“lost” for many days. Unlike the ship- 
ping industry, railroads have not en- 
joved draft deferments for their work- 
crs. 

@ No Secret—While mention of most 
government installations for war are 
taboo for security reasons, the Navy has 
never hesitated to reveal the extent of 
many of its new projects on the Pacific 
Coast. It is estimated that for facilities 
alone in central and northern may 
the Navy has spent or allocated $35 
000,000. Right now the San Rincios 
Bay region probably is the greatest naval 
supply establishment in the world. 

'n the Pacific Northwest, a 14,000- 
ton drydock is scheduled to be com- 
pleted this month, and a second has 
just been ordered by the Maritime Com- 
mission for the Navy at an estimated 
cost of $2,279,000. Both will be used 
to repair ships. 

In the Portland (Ore.) area, two 
Kaiser shipyards are working seven days 
a week to complete a rush order of 


LN) 


FOR A MISSION? 


Speeded by special priorities, the job 
of turning the Sea Cloud from a war- 
ship back into a palatial yacht is un- 
der way at Bethlehem Atlantic ship- 


yards, East Boston. It is slated to be 
restored to its owner, Joseph E. Davies, 
former ambassador to Russia, but 
the Navy, reportedly pushing the 
work, fails to explain its hurry. Wash- 
ington observers are guessing that the 
craft will be steered into diplomatic 
channels, Revamped in 1942 to serve 
as a patrol ship, the yacht is under- 
going structural changes, including 
restoration of its four masts (above). 
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attack transports for the Japanese war. 
© Cutback Talk Discouraged—Navy ad- 
ministrators on the West Coast discour- 
age talk of cutbacks and unemploy- 
ment there as the inevitable aftermath 
of V-E Day. This type of thinking, they 
say, overlooks the magnitude of the 
job which will then remain to be done 
in the Pacific. 

The officers declare that the acceler- 
ated pace of the war against Japan will 
so increase the supply requirements as 
to minimize the possibility of reduced 
industrial activity on the Coast. Ship- 
building is expected to continue at full 
capacity until next summer, even if full 
manpower complements are achieved. 
Mare Island Navy Yard alone will need 
8,000 additional workers by the end of 
the year, and another 4,000 when the 
full weight of the naval machine is 
thrown at Japan. 

In San Francisco last week to discuss 

the logistics of the Pacific war with 
Navy officers, Secretary James V. For- 
restal accented a difference between this 
campaign and that in Europe. For the 
European war, supplies were shipped 
to England and assembled there; for 
action in the Pacific, material must be 
assembled on the Coast and dispatched 
with personnel in assault ships. This 
means more assault ships. 
@ Orders Pile Up—Northern and south- 
ern California continue to get huge 
war orders in anticipation of the push 
against Japan, but plane factories and 
shipyards also continue to show a de- 
crease in employment, indicating that 
many war workers are returning to their 
old homes (BW —Sep.23’44,p38). 

New war contracts totaling $397,294,- 
208 were approved for assignment to 
southern California plants in August. 
It was the largest single month’s award 
since the war began. Aircraft accounted 
for a major part of the total, with con- 
tracts aggregating $291,452,852. Next 
largest share was for ship construction 
totaling $92,243,607. 

WPB reports that the San Francisco 
Bay area in July showed the | gourwn 
increase in cumulative totals of major 
war contracts in California. They were 
up 3.6% to $3,305,922,000 to date. 

@ Manpower Pool Drops—Still the man- 
power situation continues critical. The 
state of California reports that in Aug- 
ust aircraft plants employed 175,900 
wage earners, a decrease of 5,300 from 
the preceding month, and of 67,100, or 
28%, from August, 1943. Shipyards (ex- 
cluding government yards) lost 3,800 
production workers from July to August, 
bringing the industrial force down to 
230,700, compared with 282,200 a year 


280. The production force in shipbuild- 


ing in August, 1944, was the smallest 
since November, 1942. 
While only too willing to remain in 


STORM CENTER 


Henri Morin de Linclays (above) en 
deavors to weather an increasing polit 
ical gale which is loosening his control 
of the French Line. U.S. director of 
the steamship company since 1933, he 
challenges his “ouster” by the d 
Gaulle regime’s shipping and trans 
port mission, which asserts that the 
line’s affairs “will now be administered 
according to the wishes of the French 
government.” De Linclays’ defiant 
stand is apparently founded on eco 
nomic quicksand. Officials of the mis- 
sion—with consent of the State Dept 
—recently set up shop in New York 
and a switch in shipping business from 
the old office to the new is reported 


war production until Japan surrenders, 
West Coast industrialists at the same 


, time would like a little more concrete 


assurance that they won’t lose prewar 
markets to eastern manufacturers when 
V-E Day comes (BW—Aug.26'44,p19) 
Some whose plants are idle due to 
cutbacks on aircraft, ordnance, and 
signal parts are complaining that WPB 
won’t let them manufacture domestic 
goods. They’re told to hang on until 
the Pacific war works up full steam 
Another complaint is that if they do 
get the go-ahead, they are forced to 
move to a less critical manpower area 
The Kinney Aluminum Co., Los 
Angeles, received permission to resume 
manufacture of aluminum pots and 
pans, but must establish a new pla nt 
90 mi. away at Santa Barbara, where 
manpower demand is less acute. 
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Tool Ban Stays 


Priority ratings on orders 
for machines needed in shift to 
dvilian production are denied 
by WPB’s chairman. 


WPB Chairman J. A. Krug spiked 
one of the brightest hopes of recon- 
version planners this week when he 
tumed down a request from the auto- 
mobile industry for priority ratings on 
current orders for machine tools that 
will be needed for peacetime produc- 
tion. 

This decision hits not only the auto- 
mobile manufacturers but also other 
industries that hoped to apply for rat- 
ings once the precedent had been set. 
nasi Grow—The demand for pri- 
ority assistance has been growing 
steadily ever since manufacturers first 
tried to take advantage of WPB’s 
decision to permit current unrated or- 
ders for reconversion machine tools. 

The authorization and its companion 
piece, the order pe-mitting work on 
experimental models, have aroused in- 
terest among businessmen, but so far, 
haven’t produced much in the way of 
results. 

The trouble, as manufacturers have 
discovered, is that machine-tool makers 
still are loaded with war work. The 
industry’s backlog of unfilled orders 
totals around $195,000,000 at present. 
Deliveries are about $35,000,000 a 
month, and new orders have been com- 
ing in at the rate of $40,000,000 a 
month or better. 
¢Rule Amended—Many machine-tool 
shops took on other war work a year or 
so ago when the demand for tools be- 
gan to slacken. When orders hit a sec- 
ond peak as a result of shifts in the war 
progam (BW —May20'44,pl16), _ tool- 
makers found their hands full. To top 
it off, manpower authorities have _re- 
fused labor priorities. 

WPB has made two amendments in 
its rule covering orders for reconversion 
tools, but neither affects the ratings 
situation. The original rule—priorities 
regulation 24—required manufacturers 
to get permission to place orders for 
civilian machine tools, and toolmakers 
had to get permission to fill them. Later 
WPB ruled that approval of the man- 
ufacturer’s request would be enough. 
Last week, it decided to permit installa- 
tion of tools bought under approved 
procedure. 
© 216 Applications—Up to Sept. 15, 
WPB had received 216 applications to 
place orders for machine tools to be 
wed in civilian production. It had 
granted 128, denied three, and had the 
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rest in the works. High scorers among 
the regional offices (which process the 
requests) were Detroit with 37 requests 
granted, Chicago with 20, and Cleve- 
land with 17. The automotive industry 
also has given WPB a list of 300 types 
of tools, mostly. special purpose tools, 
that it must have before it can get 
back into partial civilian production 
(page 18). 

‘Typical of the requests filed are Re- 
public Steel’s order for $270,000 worth 
of nut machines and for $103,000 in 
welding equipment; White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., for woodworking equipment 
valued at $100,000; and Universal Wire 
Spring Co. for $27,000 in general tools 
and $80,000 in wire forming machines. 
@ Deliveries Are Small—WPB officials 
estimate that the orders approved so 
far come to about $60,000,000, but de- 
liveries are only a trickle. While a few 
machine-tool builders have extra capac- 


GENERAL STAFF 


Taking their demand for wage control 
revisions where they think it will do 
the most good, labor leaders visit the 
White House for a session with the 
President —whose_ executive order 
made the Little Steel formula a 
blanket policy. Grouped about Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, War Manpower 
Commission’s New York regional 
director, the visitors—all members of 
the President’s “labor cabinet” —are 
(left to right, lower): Philip Murray, 
C.1.0.; William Green, A.F.L.; Dan- 
iel Tobin, A.F.L. teamsters’ chief; 


ity in spite of the industry’s big back- 
log, manpower and materials troubles 
have kept them from taking on much 
additional work. 

Experts think that unless military 
orders are cut back soon, machine-tool 
builders won’t get around to unrated 
orders before the first quarter of 1945 
@Few “Model” Requests—Priority 
applications under the experimental 
model order have been few in compari 
son with the requests for machine tools, 
but most officials aren’t surprised. ‘The 
order permits a manufacturer to maké 
a model of any peacetime article, with 
out prior approval, unless the project 
costs more than $5,000 a month in a 
single plant. 

Officials think the experimentation 
was widespread, if on a fairly small scale, 
even before the order took effect last 
July. Many companies had used _ the 
appeals procedure to get permission, 


(upper) Julius Emspak, C.I.O. elec 
trical workers; R. ].. Thomas, C.1.O. 
auto workers; and George Meany, 
A.F.L.  secretary-treasurer. And al 
though the conversations centered 
about wages, reconversion, and d¢ 
mobilization, the committee reported 
it had neither asked for nor received 
any commitments. Having heard both 
sides—labor and employer—on_ the 
wage issue, the National War Labor 
Board sits next week in executive ses 
sion to sift evidence before submitting 
its report to President Roosevelt—in 
whose hands rests the final decision 
(BW —Sep.30°44,p17) 


and others were going ahead anyhow. 
e String on Experiments—Through 
Sept. 15, WPB had received only 19 
requests to approve experimental work. 
At that time, it had granted six and 
had the rest under consideration. Since 
then, the Detroit office has approved 
three requests from the automotive in- 
dustry—with a number of strings at- 
tached. 

Ford, Chrysler, General Motors’ 
Fisher Body Division, and Nash have 
been given permission to spend up to 
$25,000 a month on experimental mod- 
els. The biggest restriction is that work 
must be confined to correcting trouble 
spots in 1942 models. 
= 


PRICE INJUNCTION LIFTED 


Bellwether of the large retail chains 
and mail-order houses y ene by OPA 
with violating the highest price line lim- 
itation of MPR-330 is W. T. Grant 
Co. (BW —Sep.25'43,p92). 

This week the retailers scored a ma- 
jor victory when the U. S. District 
Court in New York vacated a tem- 
porary injunction which OPA had ob- 
tained against Grant, and it was gener- 
ally believed that the decision will affect 
the price agency’s case against J. C. 
Penney Co., J. J. Newberry Co., and 
McCrory Stores, against which similar 
temporary injunctions had been granted. 
The court disagreed with OPA’s claim 
that Grant had “wilfully and flagrantly” 
violated the regulation, and held that 
OPA’s other charges were too vague to 
warrant a permanent injunction, 

Congress abolished the highest price 
line regulation of MPR-330 last June 
(BW—Jul.1'44,p15), but past offenders 
are, of course, still liable for violation. 


Help for Detroit 


Auto industry suggests 
preferential treatment to ease 
reconversion. Aid on machine 
tools, surpluses is sought. 


The auto industry is asking Wash- 
ington for a preferential status m recon- 
version. 

This idea was developed and voiced 

last week by Charlés E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors, at a press con- 
ference with visiting newspapermen 
from Washington, New York, and Chi- 
cago, who went to Detroit to see first- 
hand the problems of reconversion. 
e@ Cites Importance—Wilson pointed 
out that the prewar employment total of 
761,000 workers in the auto industry 
made the status of the passenger car 
plants in change-over of pressing im- 
portance to the nation’s economies. 

At plants and in the conference the 
auto eoorte took the view that the ex- 
tent of change-over problems could not 
be clearly determined yet. 

e Helps Are Suggested—Nevertheless, 
some insisted, certain moves could be 
made now: 

(1) Over-all determination could be 
made of policies governing clearance of 


government-owned machinery and 
equipment from private plants. 
(2) Effective priorities could be 


granted for output of bottleneck ma- 
chine tools, which would rate them 
immediately behind military orders 
(page 17). 

(3) Directives could be removed to 
clear the way for small tool shops to 


While Detroit prays for solid advance 
reconversion planning, Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. presents evidence that any 
scheme will take plenty of time, Its 
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exhibit A is its stored mass of machine 
tools and dies which must be rein- 
stalled on production lines long be- 
fore the first automobile rolls off. 


work on jigs, fixtures, and tools n 
to resume auto production. 

e@ Atmosphere Changes — Auto: 
officials, however, had no bill o! 


ticulars as to how this could be 1e. 


There was an apparent feeling th 
call for the conference had been 
when the end of the Europea: 
looked only days away. By th 
the meeting convened, however 
western front deadlock at the Sicy ied 
line made criticism of recon, n 
delay less popular. 

Meanwhile, the industry had it Ips 

and downs on the reconversion 1 
September closed. 
@ Manpower Troubles—Hard on the 
heels of permissions for G. M., | ord, 
Chrysler, and Nash to put limited num. 
bers of men to work on change-over 
detailing (BW —Sep.16’44,p21), Sclec- 
tive Service put a foot down. The Army 
Air Forces district manpower office at 
Detroit ruled that any transfers to civil- 
ian work in plants employing 22-to-26- 
year-old technicians wouki result in the 
canceling of as many deferment requests 
as there were men transferred, thus ex- 
posing the young men to the draft 

More favorable news came from Buf- 
falo, where pricing and procedure direc- 
tives from the Surplus War Property 
Administration began to trickle down to 
district military and civil offices, loosen- 
ing the machine tool jam. 

@ Sales Delayed—Although price sched- 
ules had long since been announced, 
auto companies claimed they were un- 
able to make purchases, because the 
services in whose custody the tools were 
held had not yet received authorization. 

The log jam broke at Buffalo, when 
Defense Plant Corp. sold 789 tools to 
General Motors’ Chewolet division for 
$2,379,000, representing 61% of cost 
to the government. This was reported 
to be the first sale to an automotive in- 
dustry plant under the price formula set 
up by William Clayton, SWPA chief. 
@ Ford’s Outlook—Widespread reports 
that Ford might have a considerable 
advantage in the reconversion race were 
buttressed this week by the boast of 
Ford production men that they could 
do the job in half the time it may take 
some of the other big companies. Ford 
has the advantage of having a fully in- 
tegrated plant and thus can speed up 
tools, dies, and fixtures; also Ford's 
aircraft production has been handled 
in new buildings, not in its auto plants. 

Postwar use of Ford’s Willow Run 
plant for manufacture of tractors and 
farm implements—long the subject ot 
Detroit gossip—is now believed deh- 
nitely settled. Both Henry Ford and 
his grandson, Henry Ford II, were 

quoted this week to the effect that tlic 
big aircraft plant may be converted to 
this purpose. 
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her Bros., Inc. 


Body-building brothers 
2 buzz in Detroit by getting 
ware charter to make autos, 
gs, and parts. They're mum. 


design or accident—Detroit isn’t 
which—the automotive Fisher 
ers stood the rumor-loaded motor 
s| on its ear this week. 
9 New Corporations—I'wo months 
their mass withdrawal from the 
e administrative affairs of General 
os Corp. (BW—Aug.12’44,p64), 
yothers Fisher touched off a burst 
yculation by revealing that they 
fs sayy as Fisher Bros., Inc., 
ys Fisher Motor Car Co. 
hat they have some aspirations to 
into manufacturing in their own 
eis no secret. But which direction 
aspirations will take has been a 
ct Of lively discussion since their 
ement from G.M. 
ence the auto industry pounced on. 
information, disclosed with the fil- 
if articles of incorporation at the 
e capital in Lansing, Mich.,. that 
purpose of both of the new Fisher 
cems is to make and sell autos, 
planes, and other vehicles and their 
mponent parts. 
bind Trail—Beyond that, every in- 
wy led to a blind alley, or to the 
her brothers themselves—which was 
ame thing, for with evident amuse- 
at they insisted that they have no 
os worth discussing. 
he new corporate charters were ob- 
ed in Wilmington, Del., by agents 
the Corporation Trust Co., New 
bk City, which specializes in such 
ings. Automotive executives puzzled 
g-and intently over the identity of 
¢ principal officers named in the 
ater, finally to discover that they 
te employees of Corporation Trust. 
There was even a ripple of interest 
the fact that the charters listed the 
adquarters of the new companies 
12) Broadway, New York City. This 
med out to the address of Cor- 
ation Trust Co. 
To Pre-empt Names—The simplest 
planation, one which sources close 
b the Fisher brothers advanced but 
hich the motor capital found hard to 
alow, was that the corporations were 
med to pre-empt the names lest they 
wed by somebody else. 
Detroit’s skepticism deepened when 
xecame known that the two concerns 
« applied for permission to do busi- 
“s in Michigan and in Oregon as 
“eign corporations. Filing in Michi- 
Nn was logical enough, but the appli- 
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CAUGHT SHORT 


Attempting to stock up before this 
week’s 25% boost in the point-price 
of butter, New Yorkers re-enact 
scenes reminiscent of early wartime 
food shortages. Now costing 20 red 


points a pound and growing increas- 
ingly scarce (BW —Sep.9’44,p42), but- 
ter isn’t likely to attract any more 
such lines this year. Even Washing 
ton’s suspension of its monthly set 


aside order (BW —Sep.30'44,p86) 


won't increase the winter supply. 


cation in Oregon dragged a herring 
across the trail. 

@ Kaiser Link Debated—With no more 
evidence to back it up than that Henry 
J. Kaiser also maintains offices in De- 
troit and Oregon and that he has con- 
fessed mild interest in a low-price 
postwar car, speculation turned to the 
possibility of a Kaiser-Fisher tie-up. 

More than anything else, this be- 
trayed the despair of the motor city in 
groping for an explanation of the Ore- 
gon development. 

As it happened, Oregon rejected one 

of the ap Satiens because there is al- 
ready a firm doing business in that 
state as Fisher Bros., Inc.; Fisher coun- 
sel in’ Portland plans to file under an- 
other name. The hint of Kaiser ties is 
discounted’ in Portland, where it is 
understood that the Fishers plan to file 
business declarations in other states, 
too. 
@ Amicability Doubted—At least the 
incorporation steps of the Fisher 
brothers have served to refocus atten- 
tion on the state of their relations with 
G.M. when they parted company. De- 
troit is coming to believe less and less 
the mutual expression of affection given 
voice at that time. 

If the Fishers retired voluntarily, 
they probably would have had their 
plans for the future well enough devel- 
oped so that by now they would no 
longer be represented as in doubt. 

@ Quit in a Huff?—The Fishers and cer- 
tain others on the G.M. board personi- 


fied what might be termed the manu 
facturing viewpoint as opposed to 
another group identified more closely 
with the financial aspects of the com 
pany. The story, still unconfirmed, is 
that these two groups disagreed over 
plant locations and other postwar plan 
ning policies to the extent that the 
Fishers finally withdrew from their ex 
ecutive positions. 

If disagreement of such intensity 

existed, it would practically eliminate 
the possibility, vaguely reported, that 
the Fishers might get into the auto 
business by exchanging their G.M. 
stockholdings for one of the G.M 
manufacturing divisions (Oldsmobile 
was mentioned). ‘The possibility is a 
remote one anyhow, for G.M. policy 
now is not to dispose of any of its ve 
hicle manufacturing divisions. As one 
source close to G.M. management ex 
pressed it, the Fishers aren’t likely to 
acquire any G.M. properties “except 
buildings with bats in the deserted 
eaves.” 
e@ Other Moves Discounted — Stories 
also have persisted that the brothers 
would take over some other company 
Ford was mentioned, but it seems 
doubtful that the Ford family would 
allow control of its empire to pass into 
other hands. 

Independent companies are ruled out 
by some analysts on the grounds that 
acquisition of stock control might cost 
more than the building of a new enter- 
prise from the ground up. 
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LUXURY AFLOAT 


On the postwar planning boards at 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. is an all- 
steel streamlined yacht which will be 
the last word in luxury afloat. Specifi- 
cations for the trim craft to be built 
at Decatur, Ala., call for two 200-hp. 


diesel engines and virtually every 
modern convenience that can possibly 
be packed into its 90-ft. length and 
21-ft. beam. Air conditioning, ship-to- 
shore telephone, television, and indi- 
vidual bathrooms are among its pro- 
posed features making for luxurious 
living. Price remains to be announced. 


Implements Freed 


WFEA lifts the controls from 
all farm equipment distribution 
andrationing exceptcornpickers. 
Production quotas remain. 


All farm machinery and oe 
except corn pickers was suddenly re- 
moved from distribution control (fac- 
tory to dealer) and rationing (dealer to 
farmer) by a War Food Administration 
decree last week. Whether the motiva- 
tion was political or administrative is 
anyone’s guess. 

Not all of this year’s corn pickers have 

been completed and sold, and there is 
still time br the last few to trickle out 
to the consumer. Northeastern states 
farmers, hard-pressed for harvest hands, 
are given credit by insiders for WFA’s 
decision to continue rationing corn pick- 
ers. Their spokesmen held out for this, 
lest Corn Belt farmers closer to the 
source get the machines. 
@ Production Not Affected—Elation at 
removal of WFA controls (BW—May27 
'44,p16) sprang up in some farm com- 
munities, presumably because farmers 
misconstrued it effects. Rural glee will 
expire when farmers realize that Wash- 
ington merely lifted its hands off the 
movement of machinery from factory to 
farms. Now buyers will have to scurry 
around to find what they need in hands 
willing to sell to them. 

Not a single machine was added by 
the WF Avorder to the number available 
for sale. Production limitations imposed 
and enforced upon manufacturers by 


WPB under L-237, schedule B, and by 
manpower limitations of the War Man- 
he Commission, remain precisely as 

fore last week’s order. The factories 
continue to make just as many units as 
their quotas permit—subject to shortages 
of critical components and manpower. 
@ Water Over the Dam—No jubilation 
was noticeable among either manufac- 
turers or dealers. Manufacturers laid out 
their distribution patterns by states and 
counties at the beginning of this sales 
season, and obtained official approval 
for such of their plans as were subject to 
official review. 

As winter neafs, their factories and 
distributors have practically no unsold 
machinery in stock which they could 
divert from their original government- 
approved destinations. 

The distribution pattern as originally 
laid out by each manufacturer was pre- 
sumably the fairest that his sales depart- 
ment could contrive. Hence manufac- 
turers would now hardly want to shift 
them. 

Conceivably, however, any manufac- 
turer (outside the few with national 
distribution for full-line equipment) 
might use his newly acquired freedom 
to grab a larger share of the business in 
juicy markets by diverting machines 
previously placed in inactive sales areas 
under WFA regulations. 

e Who Has to Say No—Implement 
dealers greeted the shift in control with 
mixed sentiments. They are glad they 
can sell a tractor to an old customer 
without having to help him fight his 
application for a purchase certificate 
past the county rationing board. But 
they are less happy that they can no 
longer pass the buck to the board for 


refusing a farmer a machine Aj, 


anticipate endless explainin to ,, sy cl 


bor-customers that Whooz . CoM) disaz 
will get no more implemen: joy 7 int 
it would have received ha rat itera 

continued. < by th 
© Regulation Backfired—By ), yy¢:,fM&ad Po 
farm machinery and equip: cent J Jan.2 
been WFA-controlled this on Micies 

the 1943 season, Washing!) «Ji. prov 


out to regulate everything « 
last dotted i. Bureaucrats f. 
selves hopelessly entangled |. re 
and deafened by farmers’ rors of 
test at ensuing delays. x the 

Two major faults in the sysicm cMolike 

its abandonment. Requiring many mmplet 
turers to tag at the factory a: cordingilf&re deli 
Dept. of Agriculture orders the coyfiihcing f 
to which each individual machine yjmmpotiat! 
be shipped was slow and inelastic. Fgmpately. 
ing farmers to apply for anything <ymontinu 
of repair parts snowéd county rijlmbers 00 
boards under. 
e@ Lesson Learned—For 1944, less ; 
controls were set up. Products yQiidjust 
divided into three schedules. ‘The nals, bu 
crucial was regulated rather rigidly, @ipndy t 
critical items came under more relagmmnothe 
controls, and simple tools were subjgimices’ | 
to only general guidance. ‘This pgm powe 
suited practically everyone but wat 
farmer whose county board failed to 
eye to eye with him. 

The $64 question remained wu 
swered early this week: Are famg 
holding outstanding certificates for p 
chase of machinery formerly rationg 
but with no binding deal closed, entith 
to preference from dealers under 
new order? 
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Price Power Use 


Army and Navy crack do 
on Lord Mfg. Co. after quar 
over renegotiation is taken 
court. Big profits are cited. 


Army and Navy procurement office nes 
have just made first use of their lit 
known but extensive repricing pow a 
under the 1943 revenue act. In a jommp!@ 
order, the two services have scaled dogo" 
prices of all products turned out ‘jain: 
their use, either directly or on subcom)je, 
tract, by the Lord Mfg. Co., Ene, ? - 
@ Business Spirals—The repricing or 
is the latest step in a long quarrel 
tween the company and the servic 
over prices of rubber engine and insta 
ment mounts. rh 

The services contend that Log, 
jumped from a peacetime business gr0s 
ing $238,000 a year to a 1943 gross Gj 
$29,000,000 which yielded a profit }qF” 
fore taxes of $12,000,000. Attempts att 
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{0 n@Mory renegotiation have ended in 
‘of| disagreement, and the company 
Ow (Mone into the Tax Court to protest 
ratio igteral determination of excessive 
bs by the War Dept. 
Mieayfllinad Powers—Under the 1943 act 
nt Jan 29'44,p18), procurement 
\S0n Mees can order a manufacturer to 
\ sta) products at a specified price re- 
1 tofMMess of the terms of his contract. 
id {MM contractor must comply with the 
red Mr but can appeal torthe U. S. Court 
’ of #lams or a federal district court to 
w the order. 
0 CauflMglike renegotiation, which applies 
Many mmpleted business, repricing covers 
Ordingllmmre deliveries. Before the 1943 act. 
\C Coufili™cing procedure was combined with 
Line plmotiation and was never applied 
tic. P@iBrately. 
‘ing sliontinues for Duration—Procurement 
ty raters consider mandatory repricing an 
me measure, expect that they will 
less nl to use it only rarely. They prefer 
cts wiBdjust contracts by voluntary negoti- 
"he nfiimins, but they find the repricing power 
idly, Mindy thing to keep in reserve. 
> relamnother convenient feature from the 
ices’ point of view is that the repric- 
power will continue until the end of 
war or untit the law is changed. 
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Still Below Par 


CCC boosts cotton price 
to within 15 points of parity. 
Trade claims further rise would 
shatter textile ceilings. 


War lood Administrator Marvin 

Jones has decided, in an “on again off 
again” routine, that cotton growers shall 
not get parity prices after all. 
@ Shy 15 Points—The growers will get 
15 points, or about $8,625,000, below 
parity for a 1944 crop estimated at 11, 
500,000 bales. At that, they'll get 85 
points, or about $48,875,000, more than 
recent market prices. (A “point’’ is 
1/100 of a cent a pound.) 

All this comes of a Sept. 24 order by 
Jones directing the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to buy and sell 1944 crop cotton 
at full parity (BW—Sep.30'44,p15). The 
order was ‘modified five days later, fol- 
lowing a storm of protest by the cotton 
industry that only the government could 
do business on that basis. 
© Bankhead Started It—When that 
storm broke about his official cars, Jones 


sent a distress call to Sen. John H. Bank- 
head of Alabama, who had started the 
move for higher prices in the first place. 
Bankhead had incorporated in the stabil- 
ization extension act a provision requir- 
ing President Roosevelt to take all law- 
ful action necessary to reflect not less 
than parity prices to producers (BW— 
Jul.1°44,p15). 

Jones proposed that instead of paying 

full parity, the CCC buying price be set 
at 30 points, or about $17,250,000, be 
low parity. At first the senator agreed 
to this, but then insisted that the stabil- 
ization act required parity to producers. 
He finally agreed to compromise on 
15 points. 
e Buying Prices Announced—Then, af- 
ter days of jittery industry trading, Jones 
issued a schedule of CCC buying prices 
to start at 21.90¢ a lb. for 15/16-inch 
middling cotton in October and scaling 
up to 22.25¢ a Ib. next June. The CCC 
selling price scales run from 22.40¢ in 
October to 22.65¢ next June. Parity 
for 15/16-inch cotton stands at 22.13¢ 
a |b. 

The net of the deal is that farmers 
will get an average of 85 points more 
than recent market prices for their 1944 
crop, and the trade will have an operat- 
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DT AIR PLANES 


nerging from heavy censorship 
2ps, U.S. and British jet-propelled 
pies pose for their first public pic- 
. Fighting fire with fire, the 
val Air Force reports its single-jet 
oucester (right) a successful match 
inst Nazi robot bombs—also pro- 
lled by jet units. Not yet reported 


| yet P-59 fighter (above) whose 
vioggeed is rated at “far over” 400 m.p.h. 
sti which reputedly performs well at 
gh altitudes (BW—Jan.15’44,p19). 
gas turbines are products of Gen- 
< a! Electric which has converted its 
-bqgtond largest war plant (over 600,000 
'S @ ft. of floor space) for exclusive man- 
acture of the units. A hot con- 
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tender for a prime spot in the postwar 
aviation field, the jet ship’s complete 
lack of vibration suggests a smooth 
transition from military craft to pas- 


senger liner. In fact, a vibrator is 
necessary on the instrument panels to 
keep delicate needles functioning 
properly by eliminating “stickiness.” 


combat action is Bell Aircraft’s 
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ing margin of 40 to 50 points between 
buying and selling prices. Many per- 
sons in the trade say, however, that such 
a margin is insufficient to permit ade- 
quate trading hedges in cotton. 

@ Carryover Boosted Too—Besides 
boosting the price of 1944 cotton by 
some $48,875,000, the value of all cot- 
ton still in existence from previous crops 
(some 10,000,000 bales) was also hiked 
$42,500,000 above recent market values. 
lhe CCC itself owns more than 2,000,- 
(00 bales of this carryover cotton, and 
holds about 3,500,000 additional bales 
as collateral on loans it has made to 
producers, 

Ihe Bankhead-Jones price boost has 
other implications, impinging on the 
Office of Price Administration price 
ceilings for textiles. These ceilings (in- 
cluding manufacturing margins which 
are considered necessary in the business 
of transforming raw cotton into textiles) 
are supposed to reflect parity to pro- 
clucers. 

@ Squeeze Would Result—The textile 
ccilings are so finely built that an appre- 
cable rise above parity in raw cotton 
would squeeze manufacturers and result 
in a demand for higher ceilings. ‘To pre- 
ent this, WEA had agreed in April, 
43, to toss CCC cotton on the market 
hen prices reached parity. 

In August, 1944, the ante was upped 

(2° of parity. In exchange, OPA 

i agreed to put no ceiling on raw cot- 


RIDING HIGH 


One of 20 buses recently shipped to 
Dallas, Tex., demonstrates a new 
method of’ stowing heavy vehicles in 
freight cars—to prevent damage to 
wheel bearings in transit. Blocked up 
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ton below the CCC selling price. No 
one really expected (in view of a cotton 
supply far in excess of domestic require- 
ments) that cotton would go to parity 
(BW—Sep.2’44,p5). 

OPA officials say they weren’t con- 

sulted on the Jones announcement, and 
they look askance at CCC selling prices 
which range from 27 to 52 points above 
parity. They say that the move releases 
them from their promise to put no ceil- 
ing on raw cotton. 
* Rates Increased—Enactment of 
the stabilization extension act last July 
put the cotton industry on notice that a 
move was on to boost raw cotton to 
parity. Besides directing the President 
to reflect parity to producers of cotton 
and other agricultural commodities, the 
act provided for loans to cotton growers 
at 924% of parity. 

This was followed by a 95% cotton 

loan rate in the war surplus property 
disposal act. Actually, this means 974% 
when applied to 15/16-inch middling 
cotton. CCC’s new buying prices put 
the return to producers at better than 
99% of parity. 
@ Fear Full Parity—Officials of both 
WEA and OPA are fearful that Bank- 
head will continue to insist upon—and 
ultimately win—full parity for cotton 
growers. In this event, either the textile 
ceilings must be raised or the govern- 
ment pay the difference in additional 
price subsidies. 


on wooden trestles, the machine rides 
independently of the car’s sidesway 
which puts adverse strain on front and 
rear spindles. This novel wrinkle kills 
the bearing “bugs” that developed in 
buses formerly shipped with all four 
wheels chocked to the floor. 


WPB Loosen: UJ 0. 


Agency revokes con 
on alarm clocks and bi: ycle; 
concentration-of-indust: 
is cast aside. 


po 


WPB isn’t waiting until \-E | 
to clear out the rank und 
minor orders which, official: noy 
pect, have proved more irrit \ting 4 
useful in the months since tlie Up; 
States got over the hump in war 
duction. 7 

Two such orders, which )hiave }y 

set aside (effective Oct. 31), are th 
which concentrated production of alg 
clocks and bicycles in a few play 
freeing the rest of the industry for y 
work. Pooled distribution of unbran¢ 
war model alarm clocks and rationing 
bicycles (also unbranded) have been 
posed of, too. 
@ End of Concentration—W PB has ¢] 
thrown overboard the last formal , 
tiges of “concentration of industn 
the scheme that was once hailed as 9 
of the most efficient means of steppi 
up war production (BW —Jul.25 
p15). 

Previously, WPB had tried to ¢ 

centrate the farm machinery indust 
Concentration of the stove industry h 
generally unsatisfactory results (B\\ 
May27’44,p21) and has now been aba 
doned. 
@ Output Was Spread Thin—Original 
alarm clock production was conce 
trated in two companies—the W 
Gilbert Clock Corp. of Winsted, Cong 
and Westclox Co. of La Salle, Ill. Bot 
had to spread their output thin to ta 
care of other companies’ customers 
well as their own. 

During the first quarter of this yea 
the two companies produced ab 
1,000,000 spring-wound alarm cloc\ 
By the third quarter, total producti 
had risen to about 1,260,000. Som 
12% of these were electric clocks, maé 
chiefly by Warren-Telechron Co., whic 
came back into limited production du 
ing the third quarter. 

Prewar production of both clectn 
and spring-wound alarms is estimated 4 
about 12,500,000 a year. 

@ Increase Is Expected—Fourth-quarte 
production is expected to rise to abo 
1,750,000 clocks of both types. In tl 
first quarter of 1945, WPB thinks ou! 
put will climb to 2,500,000. Both G: 
bert and Warren-Telechron have lease 
extra facilities in loose labor areas—Gi 
bert in Laconia, N. H., Warren-Tele 
chron in Worcester, Mass. With re 
strictions removed, other compamics ar 
expected to follow their example, lca» 


wt! 
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Uo. DON’T TRY IT THIS WAY! 


“| | PAYROLL 


— 


hicf/iva, the Indian god with 
‘WMectopus arms, would be a 

ttle disconcerting to have 

ound all day. Besides, 
iting checks and making 

artefffut the payroll can be done 

ith much less fuss! 

If you want a payroll 

iethod that will — 

ut down the cost per check 


Cut down the time it takes to 
write checks and get them 
to your employees 

Cut down on record keeping 
— and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details 
on the Comptometer Check- 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


and-Payroll Plan. There’s 


no charge . . . and he’ll be 
happy to explain this quick 
and efficient method. The 
Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Beauty too, with 


HEN first placed, concrete 

is plastic, easily molded 
into the most intricate and beau- 
tiful architectural designs. It then 
hardens into a rigid, strong and 
firesafe structural material. 

In the hands of skilled archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, 
concrete is the most versatile 
construction material. It builds 
the largest dams or low-cost cot- 
tages, towering skyscrapers or 
small farm structures. It will play 


the Structural Plastic 


a major role in building a nation- 
wide network of low maintenance 
cost expressways and airports. 


With all these advantages— 
strength, durability, firesafety 
and beauty, concrete also gives 
you low annual cost—the true 
measure of building economy. 


May we help your engineers 
and architects apply the advan- 
tages of concrete to your plans for 
future construction? 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and 
engineering field work 


ing facilities in other area jf , 
haven’t sufficient labor in ir ¢ 
plants. 

With pooling and curbs « — the 
of brand names set aside, W| belis e 
that manufacturers will hay. 4 gp 
incentive to get back into duc 
fast, and since clocks are a bac \ nes 
civilian item, this is all right \. th \ 
as long as there is no interf« ICE y 
war work. If anybody can ‘ake 
alarm clock, WPB can find mate 
for him, and since most wir mg 
restrictions have now been :emm 
manufacturers are expected to be g 
to make clocks on which they «ie wij 
to put their brand names. 

@ Below Quotas—Bicycle prod ction} 
been concentrated in two companig 
Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, M 
and Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, j 
—which have been authorized to y 
duce a total of 10,000 bicycles a monf 
though they seldom reached this k 
because they had to sandwich this w 
in between war jobs. 

Westfield’s and Huffman’s prod 
tion has been occasionally supplement 
by the output of other manufactur 
who have been let in on appeal, geng 
ally to assemble parts on hand. WP 
doesn’t expect any headlong rush 
reconvert by the rest of the industry 
long as manufacture of juvenile bike 
which accounted for 85% of unit si 
and most of the gravy before the wa 
is banned. 

e@ Demand Is Slack—Rationing is bein 
abandoned because the stockpile of n 
bikes with which the U. S. entered t 
war has now dwindled away, but it is 
merely another case of there not bei 
enough to ration. Bicycle rationing 
continuously liberalized because Of! 
apparently found that demand by es« 
tial users wasn’t sufficient to war 
really strict controls. 


j > 

The industry fears that the aver 
U. S. adult still regards a bicycle af, 

toy rather than as a means of transpora 4; 

tion, but some manufacturers he pla 

hopes that soldiers who come back frog, 4), 

Europe will have discovered that a bi ing 


is a good way of getting around. 


“LITTLE TOWNSEND” PLAN 


On the Oregon ballot for conside 
tion by voters in November is a “Litt 
Townsend” old-age pension measui 
Both business and union groups opp 
the plan, terming it a “sales tax mu! 
plied.” Oregon already has a state 
come tax. 

The bill would levy a tax of frot 
3% to 5% on gross incomes of evi 
person, firm, association, copartnershi 
or corporation resident of or doing bugis | 
ness in the state. The measure wouljeas 
become a part of the state constitutol q, 
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ti The Bag! 


The war in Europe may be over by 
time this advertisement appears in 
it. And if Herr Hitler shortly loses 
shirt, it won’t be entirely because of 
planes, tanks, ships and guns. He 
) also credit America’s fighting tex- 
industry for much of his woe. 

or next to food, nothing stiffens a 
ting man’s morale more than a 
art uniform, a snug bed or a clean 
tof socks. Till foxholes come with 
ings and parachutes are equipped 
h motors, Johnny Doughboy will 
b his faith on a G.I. slicker or a nylon 
nbrella” — and on the industry that 
s performed such miracles as — 


Nearly doubling our textile pro- 
tion in three short years. 


Supplying our fighting forces, 
those of our allies, with moun- 
‘ of everything from pup tents 
amouflage nets. 


Creating such wonders as water- 
s which chill drinking water un- 


der sizzling tropic sun. Developing 
fabrics that defy fire, weather and 
lethal gases. 


4. Meeting the demands of the 
armed forces, and still keeping the 
civilian front supplied—without any 
rationing — in spite of the most dras- 
tic manpower shortage any industry 
ever faced, 


The crowning touch to this super- 
lative record is the fact that it was 
made largely with pre-war machinery 
and equipment! This hard-pressed 


equipment has included countless 
thousands of Jenkins Valves which 
have had to do double duty in war on 
top of protracted service in peace. The 
way these veteran valves have helped 
the textile industry master a critical 
equipment problem is proof aplenty 
that “It Pays To Standardize on 
Jenkins” for every flow control job 
you’d like to forget for a long time! 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, 


New York 13; Bridgeport; Atlan- 
ta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. 
y ma roy 


Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; 
London, England. 


JENKINS VALVES 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 

ing-heating service...in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 

Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Seld Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


= fe. 


SINCE 1864 


——————— 


WE Americo’s largest and 
© © © © cides! established monuf 


turer of Watchclock Systems for check- 
ing the activities of watchmen—now 
engaged in vital war work—yet well 
past the biveprint stage of ao plan that 
encompasses brood postwar develop- 
ment. 


YOU Possibly you are an estab- 

@ @ © lished selling organization 
or @ progressive individual seeking a 
solid postwar alliance as an Exclusive 
Distributor. You already contact—or 
will be in a position to contact large 
ond small industrial plants, factories, 
worehouses, banks, institutions,. office 
buildings, etc. Opportunities for the 
sole of our products are practically 
limitless. 


US Logically, we ought to get 

@ @ @ @ to know one another, as 
certain important territories are now 
open. Won't you take the first step and 
write us all about yourself? It may 
well prove a momentous step for both 
of us. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Home Office, 76 Vorick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Soles ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DET 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


INGENUITY 
—— 


| all the crystal gazing, 
post-war products must be within 
the limits of consumer acceptance. 
We know those limits as they apply 
to anything in metal. Questions 
from contemporary executives are 
always welcome when they relate 
to product or parts design whether 
for production in your plant or ours. 
Write me on your letterhead. 
Joseph J. Cheney, President 


*Also glod to send ovr book, Ingenvity. 


Soncesek 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. acno.35 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


and prohibit the passage of a sales tax. 


The tax, providing a levy on every 
transaction through which a commodity 
would pass, would discriminate against 
Oregon-made products, its opponents 
argue. 

Pension proponents say the plan will 
provide a fund sufficient for a minimum 
monthly annuity of $60 to Oregonians 
aged 60 or older. 


Pipeline to Coast 


New 10-in. line to be laid 
from Montana to Seattle draws 
criticism of California oil men in 
the tanker trade. 


Plans of the North Pacific Pipe Line 
Co., Billings, Mont., to lay a 10-in., 
$15,000,008 oil pipeline from central 
Montana to Seattle, 
touched off a debate. 
@ New Industry Seen—Seattle is en- 
thusiastic. Under the wartime oil pinch, 
home owners and industrial establish- 


Wash., have 


ments have been urged rep:. ted 
the federal government to co: ert 4 
fuel oil burners to coal. 

Now they have visions not nly, 
plentiful supply for heating yr. 
but also of a refinery at near! Rep, 


° ° n 
and possibly a synthetic ru} > nk ae 
The Seattle Chamber of Con, ere} pretty 


offered full assistance to the » omot 
@ Limited Market—On the | «in; 
side are West Coast oil proc. cer; 
shippers. They argue that t!. S¢. 
market isn’t large enough to » tif 
1,110 mi. of pipeline involy. | jn 4 
project (it is 927 land miles ‘rom § 
Francisco to Seattle). 

Daily consumption in the state 


a 


] 


Washington in 1942, according to 4 


U. S. Bureau of Mines, was: zasolin 
28,956 bbl.; fuel oil, 31,455 bbl: otf 
oils, 12,611 bbl. 
@ Refinery Capacity—Initial capacit, 
the projected refinery, to be built 
Renton by a separate Washington cy 
poration at a cost of about $5.()00,0i 
will be 35,000 bbl. daily. A 100. 
storage farm of 980,000-bbl. capac 
also is planned at the Renton site 
Subject to a final go-anead from th 


Postwar Commitments 


Postwar planning is fast coming 
down to earth in the shape of solid 
commitments. Here are oye ex- 
amples, in action or definitely sched- 
uled for action on the date that mate- 
rials and manpower become avail- 
able: 

Baltimore, Md.—National Gypsum 
Co. will build on a 15-acre water- 
front site in the Canton section a 
plant for the manufacture of its 
wallboard, plaster, and gypsum prod- 
ucts. Reported cost, $4,000,000. As 
part of the program the Port Devel- 
opment Commission has approved 
erection of a $1,000,000 pier to be 
paid for by the company through a 
long-term rental contract. 

leveland, Ohio—Burdett Oxygen 
Co., Inc., supplier of gases for weld- 
ing and cutting — has added 
industrial safety devices to its line by 
purchase of American Industrial 
Safety Equipment Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Manufacturing operations will 
be continued in Brodklyn; executive 
direction will go to Cleveland. 

Detroit, Mich.—Clayton & Lam- 
bert Mfg. Co., producer of metal 
automotive stampings, announces 
plans to enter the household refriger- 
ation field with a new gas-fueled re- 
frigerator. Is now studying produc- 
tion sites in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Indiana. 

Eau ire, Wis.—National Pres- 


sure Cooker Co. has purchased prop- 
erty for postwar development of a 
plant to manufacture a new two 
cylinder, 42-lb., 6-hp. all-aluminum 
outboard engine. 

Hammond, Ind.—Swift & Co. has 
announced plans to build a labora 
tory sg men plant to serve as head 
quarters for its 17 plant food factories 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Snapvent Co 
now making military aircraft parts 
plans postwar production of civilian 
aircraft parts and Filexcraft gift 
specialties. 

Middleboro, Tenn.—Tri-State F'ur- 
niture Co. has bought the former 
Bell Lumber Co. property for use in 
a postwar plan to sell prefabricated 
homes in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

South Boston, Va.—Carter Fabrics 
Co. has drawn plans for a 50% en- 
largement of its rayon plant. 

t. Louis, Mo.—American Can Co 
will buy for can manufacture the 
naval ordnance plant (torpedoes 
now being operated by its subsidiary 
Amertorp Corp. 

St. Paul, Minn.—American Can 
Co. will build a $6,500,000 manufac 
turing plant on a 49-acre site near 
the Minnesota state fair grounds. It 
will employ about 1,000, more than 
double the number working at pres- 
ent St. Paul plant which it will re- 
place. 


| 
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nment, construction of the pipe- 
scheduled to begin in January. 
» ne will originate at Harlowtown, 
, just east of the Rocky Moun- 
ins, and travel west through Mis- 
‘oula and Spokane to Renton, following 
pretty much the nght-of-way of the 
hicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


R. 

California’s Market—Seattle gets most 
of its oil now by tanker from California, 
pithough a little Montana-Wyoming 
oil trickles in by rail, and occasionally, 
jin prewar days, a tramp tanker put in 
ut Puget Sound with a cargo of oil 
from ‘1 exas. 

In comparison with big oil-produc- 
ing states, Montana and Wyoming 
aven't cut much of a figure. Through 
}943, cumulative production figures 
show: Texas (since 1896), 8,215,758,808 
bbl.; California (since 1876), 6,370,626,- 
125 bbl.; Wyoming (since 1894), 591,- 
107,986 bbl.; Montana (since 1916), 
107,489,156 bbl. At the end of 1943, 
Texas had 37,831 flowing wells, Cali- 
fomia had 1,698, Wyoming 186, and 
Montana 8. 

e Competition for Tankers—What an- 
noys the California oil men, of course, 
is the competition which the new line 
will offer the tanker trade. Without 
citing any figures, they argue that 
tanker shipments are cheaper in the 
long run and that vast fleets of tankers 
will be available when the war ends. 


PULLMAN POOL OPPOSED 


Pullman, Inc., this week went through 
the formality of filing with the U.S. 
District Court at Philadelphia its plan 
to sell its sleeper service to a railroad- 
owned pool to be called the Railway- 
Pullman Sleeping Car Co. But Pullman, 
Inc., made it perfectly clear to the court 
that its proposal had not met with 
whole-hearted approval of the railroads 
(BW—Sep.30’44,p24). 

Pullman informed the court that 
Pennsylvania Railroad has said that it 
preferred to own and operate its sleep- 
ing Car service. 

Acknowledging that other railroads 
may have the same idea, Pullman said 
in its petition to the court that the 
desire of some railroads to operate the 
sleeping cars individually, or to form 
regional pools, need not affect formation 
of a less-than-all-inclusive pool. Lengthy 
court hearings, at which all interested 
parties will probably have an oppor- 
tunity to tell their stories, are in pros- 
pect before a final settlement is effected. 

Pullman, as the result of an adverse 
antitrust decision (BW—May] 3’44,p26), 
must divorce its sleeping car business 
(Pullman Co.) from its car manufac- 
a activities (Pullman-Standard Mfg. 

0.). 
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SPOILAGE LOsses— 
4 SAVE sitration of dust oF dirt 
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Insulux Glass Block is a 

material—not merely a 

signed to do certain things that other building 
ials can not do. Investigate! 


tional building 


ration. It is de- 


INSULU24 


THERE'S A PLACE 


GOLDENROD ICE CREAM COMPANY. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AIRIES have a definite problem of 
maintaining ultra-sanitary condi- 


tions. That’s why so many of them are 
replacing worn-out or faulty windows 
with modern panels of Insulux Glass 


Bl 


ock, 


Masonry construction of Insulux 


panels makes them airtight—eliminates 
the possibility of dust and dirt infiltra- 


tion. 


Panels of Insulux provide ample 


light and full use of floor space. They 
are easy to clean —and to keep clean. 
They do not rot, rust or corrode—and 
they never need painting. 


Investigate! There’s a place in every 


building for Insulux. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
insulux Products Division, Dept. 47, Toledo, Ohio 
Gentiemen. Please send, without ob- 
ligation, your book entitled, “Meth- 
ods of Replacing Worn-Out Win- 
dows with INSULUX Glass Block.” 
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IN EVERY BUILDING FOR 
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Historic coin bank from an old New England collection 


BANK OF OVR FOREPATHE! 


The early colonial wasa stickler for thrift! Saving was made 
a game and banks like the one pictured here were a con- 
spicuous part of every household. Ingeniously constructed 
they were, too, for they were made so that once the money 
was inside you could not take it out unless you broke the 
bank . . . and woe betide the one committing such a sin. 

Thrift is playing its same important role in today’s war 
and the pennies, dimes, and dollars of true Americans are 
shaping and powering mighty dreadnoughts, miracle 
Fortresses of the air and an endless stream of other Victory- 
making war material. Our country is dotted with hard- 
hitting production plants . . . monuments to the savings 
of each of us who, day after day, is helping to make 
America a better, a happier, and a safer place in which to 
live... savings that finance the war . . . with War Bonds. 

War Bonds keep our Boys on the march . . . to Victory. 
Save for them. Start a family War Bond game in your 
home. Pool your pennies, nickels, dimes and dollars just 
as our forefathers did back in Revolutionary days. Set 
aside a specified time each week or month to turn this 
saved-up money into fighting War Bonds. Then, when 
the rainbow of Peace beautifies America’s horizon, those 
dream things of tomorrow can be yours . . . they can be 
paid for with the War Bonds you buy today. 


A War Bond Message Designed and Contributed by 


Buell Engineering Company, Inc., New York 
4 S 


'Paperboard Up 


Production figures 
slight gain, but decrea:< 
orders doesn’t present ; 
picture of dormant demand. 


Paperboard production, with 
terial flowing in from the sumn 
wastepaper collection and p 
production drives, rose somewhat 


a week of Sept. 23. 
| @ Right on the Trend—Unifille: 


of paperboard mills went sharply do 
ward compared with the precediny we 


| and new orders showed a small < 


(Industry statisticians point out 
week-to-week fluctuations do not 
sarily indicate a long-time trend 
this instance the shift is right 
trend.) 

The increase in output and the shrink. 
ages in order statistics were even mor 
pronounced as between the week of 
Sept. 23 and the corresponding week 
year ago. 

@ Trade Group Reports—The weekly 


| figures, as supplied by the Nation 


Paperboard Assn., in tons are: 
Sept. 23, Sept. 16, Sept. 25, 
1944 1944 1943 
Production... 161,114 158,178 151,735 
New orders... 125,258 129,481 144.1] 


| Unfilled orders 486,818 525,730 558,633 


The peak of unfilled tonnage on order 

—655,700 tons—was reached on Maz. 
11, 1944, since then has been drifting 
downward. To outsiders, this trend to. 
ward a decrease in bookings and back 
logs substantially sharper than the in- 
crease in output might seem to indicate 
a reduction in demand for paperboard 
Actually, it means that the war essen 
tiality of paperboard is so great that 
Washington has taken almost complete 
control over its distribution as well as it 
use. 
@ Not a True Picture—WPB restrictions 
on paperboard mills, paperboard con- 
verters, and paperboard product user 
are so strict that the industry statistics 
bear no recognizable relationship to 
what they would be in a free economy 
What throws everything out of focus 1 
that it is not possible for the statistic 
to show the dormant demand for paper 
board products, the unmeasured but 
immense bulk of orders which for one 
reason or another cannot be registered 
on the mills’ books. 

Everywhere along the line restraint 
exists in the distribution and use of 
paperboard. The sole open end is that 
mills are urged to produce as much as 
they can. In the week ended Sept = 
the industry achieved 96% of 14+- 
weekly capacity. Theoretically, it sh al 
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Boogie-Woogie? Not for Trudie! 


OLD YOUR HORSES, Mother! Don’t 
H clamp a damper on Trudie now. You 
wouldn’t mind her playing a waltz, 
would you? 

Maybe you never knew that Johann 
Strauss got his “come-uppance”’ for dar- 
ing to compose the first of his famous 
waltzes. Minuet-minded Viennese called 
it “Shocking! Completely lacking in 
dignity!” 

Yeta waltz seems kind of conservative 
today, doesn’t it? 

Of course it does! But new ideas are 
always frowned on before they’re accept- 
ed for what they’re worth. 

Take “The Comics” for example. 

They’re acknowledged today as a basic 
educational force. The Army Air Force 
uses the “picture story” technique to train 
aviators. Teachers find it invaluable as a 
teaching aid in grammar schools. . .while 
in Sunday Schools across the country, 
children are learning a better understand- 
ing of the Bible through stories in pic- 
tures. And, to quote a recent Fortune 
Magazine poll—“' Four out of five persons 
who buy newspapers read comic strips.” 
“No wonder 48 leading manufacturers 


advertise in Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
the majority of them consistently, year 
after year. 

These firms proved Puck’s worth. They 
have found what tremendous sales power 
there is in getting their advertising “next 
to” a picture story starring such popular 
and beloved American personalities as 
“Skippy,” “Jiggs and Maggie,” “Prince 
Valiant,” “Little Annie Rooney” and all 
the others who “‘live” in Puck’s pages. 

No less than 20,000,000 people read 
Puck every week. Distributed through 
15 great Sunday newspapers, Puck is 
“family reading” in over 6,500,000 
homes. 

In the post-war period, Puck will be 
even more important, because to millions 
it’s been an “oasis of fun” in a war-torn 
world, a publication peculiarly close to 
the hearts and the minds of the Amer- 
ican people. 

For more information about how this 
publication can help sell your company’s 
name or product, just call or write Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Advertisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after yeor 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Wolter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Von Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
Williom H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


be possible to exceed 100% of capacity, 
but not since the first quarter of 1942 
has performance touched that theoreti- 
cal par. 

e@ Inventories Limited—All container 
boards are under strict allocation. WPB 
limitation orders control production of 
paperboard containers as well as the 
inventories of both the raw material and 
the finished boxes all the way up and 
down the line. 

Boxmakers would like to have more 

paperboard on hand to guard against 
contingencies—but they are not allowed 
to, because the material is so important 
to the war that it must be kept flowing 
to where it will actually be put into use 
in the transportation of goods. Box 
users would like to have more contain- 
ers on hand, but their inventories are 
restricted. 
@ Decisions Avoided—Board and con- 
tainer manufacturers say that they have 
no way of gaging the volume of business 
they could book if they. were allowed to 
take all that offered. Like most indus- 
tries that are sorely beset with demand 
far outstripping supply, they are just as 
well satisfied to let the war agencies de- 
cide where their product will do the 
most good—thus avoiding the necessity 
of making choices between customers 
themselves 


Chicago Slugs Out 


Telephone company decides 
to trust patrons using public 
pay stations. For many years 
special slugs were required. 


Chicagoans have been relieved of the 

long-standing annoyance of being mis- 
trusted in a telephone booth. For years, 
Chicago has been the only major Amer- 
ican city where most public pay stations 
required the use of special slugs, instead 
of nickels, to be sure there was no cheat- 
ing while telephoning. 
@Coin Slots Substituted—Willing to 
gamble that Chicagoans today are An 
est, the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. took 
the initiative in abolishing the multi- 
designed slugs. The company last week 
cempleted the job of removing from 
13,636 pay telephones the Saaieneats 
for the specially cut discs. Coin slots 
were substituted, and nickels now may 
be used. 

The oath-provoking slugs were foisted 
on the nickel-a-call telephone user about 
35 years ago as the result of coin box 
telephones used in homes. (There are 
210,528 coin box telephones in service 


today in the homes of Chicago ¢ 

who prefer this way of keeping a 

on their calls.) Many home tek 
users kept a supply of metal dis 
would work in the coin box. T] 
phone company raised no ob 
since its collectors would receiy 
from the householders for thx 
discs. 

@ Invented Slug Device—It wasn’t 
however, before these slugs we: 
gling into the public pay telephon 
proprietors of business places h 
reimburse the telephone compan 
protect themselves, druggists, store .cep. 
ers, and others put homemade app.iratus 
on the telephones for special slugs 
which were sold for a nickel apiece. One 
druggist, the late Henry Goetz, founded 
the Goetz Telephone Slug Service to 
manufacture the discs. His son, ©. H. 
Goetz, is preparing to fold up the busi. 
ness now that the slugs are no longer 
needed. ¥ 

Chicago visitors, puzzled and irritated 
by the complicated system, became slug. 
happy if they wanted to make a long. 
distance call. 

The telephone company’s efforts to 
discontinue the practice made little 
headway as long as’ proprietors had to 
make good illegitimate slugs. Then, te- 
cently, in a new plan to substitute coins 
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ALASKAN SHORTCUT 


A comparatively new _ twelve-mile 
branch of the Alaska R.R. is destined 
for a leading role in the northern terri 
tory’s postwar boom (BW —Nov.20°43, 
p!8). Built by military and civilian 
engineers since Pearl Harbor, the short 
line connects the Army’s huge war- 
developed port on ice-free Prince 
William with the 


Sound railroad’s 


32 


main line at Portage. Over this single- 
track route military supplies now roll 
from the Whittier classification yards 
(right) into Alaska’s interior—with a 
saving of 52 miles and from 8% to 
30% in freight costs. More impor- 
tant, militarily, it cuts off the time- 
consuming tortuous Portage-Seward 
route which is often snowbound and 
which for a time was threatened by 
Japan’s invasion of the Aleutians. 


Now equipped with modern diesel lo- 
comotives (left), produced jointly by 
General Electric and American Loco- 
motive Co., the branch is carrying a 
combination freight-passenger_ train 
each way daily—operated by Army 
troops. Although the line took al 
most two years to build, and required 
some 18,000 ft. of tunnels, the Alaska 
R.R. management estimates that it 
will pay for itself in about ten years 
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iving Barnacles the Brush-Off... 


Brushing barnacles from the hull of an ocean- 
going vessel is no easy job. Today it’s tougher than 
ever. Every 24 hours, more than 85 ships are dry- 


docked, scraped, brushed, painted, and sent on 
their way. That calls for fast working! 


Several score men armed with scrapers, wire 
scrub brushes, and rotary wire brushes, swarm over 
a single hull—clean off every barnacle—every spot 
of rust and corrosion. And how they do bear down 
on those brushes. For speed is the big thing in this 
business. 

That’s why when a brush meets a barnacle, it’s 
got to be Zough. Has to be made of fine quality wire 
to help a brush do its job faster and wear longer. 

So that brushes will wear down evenly and oper- 
ate smoothly, leading brush manufacturers are 
exacting in their specifications—wire must be of 
uniform hardness, toughness, tensile strength, 
straightness, and diameter. 

That’s the kind of wire Worcester Wire Works 
has been drawing for many years—not only for 
brushing off barnacles, but for metal scale, rust, 
burrs—hundreds of important cleaning and polish- 
ing jobs. 


To be sure you're securing the best wire especially 
developed for your requirements—be it brushes, 
rope, piano strings, staples, springs for precision 
instruments, for rubber reinforcing or any other 
application—consult Worcester Wire Works’ re- 
search and engineering staff. Their experience will 
help solve your wire problems to improve the 
manufacture of your product or increase its serv- 
iceability and elicloncy 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS NATIONAL- STANDARD 
Worcester, Mass. Niles, Mich. 
° TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES BRAIDS AND TAPE 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N, J. 
UTHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


for slugs, the company assu: 
risks for phony nickels. 

@ Cut Commission—To compen 
such possible losses and for 1 
proprietors of selling and red 
slugs, the company whittled tl 
owners’ commission from 224% + 
of the money paid into booths. 


Toys Are Scarce 


Retailers will get one-half 
normal Christmas requirements 
Toymakers hope to reach ful 
production for 1945 season. 


Cardboard. soldiers, wooden uns 
; voiceless dolls, and other wartime 
ap 4 Christmas toys are headed for what 
‘ “ve had a Wuininc CRANE : Dan | the trade fervently hopes is their las 
‘ 43 : aoe | ersatz roundup. Even if restrictions on 
heretofore critical materials should be 
for 20 years and it lifted between now and Dec. 25, map- 
‘ ufacturers couldn’t swing into produc 
still runs like new!” = in time for this year’s holiday 
usiness. 
ne for 1945—But by net 
rome 1, when buyers flock to New York 
’s American ‘Toy Fair to buy for 
Chstines, 1945, they hope to have 
| enough metals, lumber, leather, and tex. 
| tiles to offer samples that will bear rea. 
sonable resemblance to prewar lincs. 
Toy manufacturers do not qualify 
for spot production authorizations by 
WPB, since production of toys was 
never specifically prohibited; hence they 
must wait for general lifting of 
strictions. Normally, about 40% of the 
industry’s volume is derived from metal 
toys. Given materials, reconversion will 
be no problem for the industry. 
@ Some in War Work—Some plants arc 
still tied up with war work, but only 
about 150 of the country’s 400 manu. 
facturers succeeded in adapting their 
nonprecision equipment (such as stamp- 
ing machines and punch presses) to war 
work. Of these, only about 30 firms 
got into war production on a large scale 
Meanwhile, this year’s Christmas 
toys will be much like last year’s—but 
fewer. Manufacturers’ quotas to cstab- 
lish customers vary upward from +4() 
of prewar purchases, and most retailers 
will probably get about half their nor- 
mal requirements. Competing for this 
3 ‘ diminished supply is a bigger army ot 
Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable buvees on het, thanks’ increased 
purchasing power and the higher war- 


time birth rate which has brought an 
estimated 2,000,000 additional children 
into the toy market. 


in are princion I cities, ; @ Sales Drop Expected—Despite ii 


Conadsen Jan ieee table upgrading, with attendant empha- 
(Canada corporation Overhead sis on high-priced merchandise, retailers’ 
1 al sales this year are expected to crop 
Q Traveling tota | 
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In war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 


HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 
of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 


a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one: 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943; the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. 


This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 
clATio 
SEX: 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


d lve found a 
NEW USE for 


| MARCHANT f° 


“We always thought rotary calcu- 
lators were suitable only for multi- 
plying large figures, but recent 
Marchant im- 

provements now 

enableustoshow 

big savings even 

when figures are 

small. 


“Yes, on figures like 37 hrs. x .95 
= 35.15 we've found our Mar- 
chant to be the best... just as it 
always has been for larger figures.”” 


“Ir’s easy to turn out 500 
copied answers per hour 
like the one the boss 
talks about.-.- and 
with some spare 
time, too!” 


SHLENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


> —_THIRTY- FouRTH 


, Marchant Calculating Machine | oy 
| Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. | at Eau Claire, Wis., contains the city’s confidence of postwar prosperity. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’ 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWH 


about 20% from last year’s $200,000,- 
000. (By contrast, normal prewar re- 
tail volume was about $240,000,000.) 
This is partly because of actual mer- 
chandise shortages, partly for lack of big- 
ticket items like velocipedes. 

A few early buyers may find an 
occasional doll carriage with metal 
frames and wheels, small metal items 
like toy animals, wagons with metal 
axles, or sleds with metal runners. But 
these do not represent reconversion, but 
a production O.K. wrung from WPB 
by manufacturers with stocks of par- 
tially completed toys. Inventories may 
still contain a little prewar merchandise. 
e@ Toys From Scrap—Most toy seekers 
this year will have to be satisfied with 
tanks, jeeps, airplanes, and ships made 
from mill scraps and short lengths of 
lumber, or the same kinds of toys made 
from paperboard. With fewer toys of 
all kinds available, the proportion of 
dolls, other stuffed merchandise, and 
games will loom larger, because their 
raw materials are less critical. 

The swing toward children’s books 
as a substitute for other kinds of play- 
things was evident as early as March, 
1942. No sales figures are available, but 
trade rts indicate that the demand 
for children’s stories is even greater 
than that for adult books. 

@ Decline in New Titles—Publishers 
Weekly, trade magazine of the book 
business, reports that while the total 
number of new titles published during 
the first eight months of the year was 
4.503, compared with 5,527 in the same 
period last year, the decline in new 
juveniles was proportionately less: from 
359 to 344. 

This may also be a result of paper 
restrictions: Children’s books are expen- 
sive to produce because of many illus- 
trations, but they require less paper 
than an adult book of comparable price. 


: 
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| Greatly expanded and newly equipped, U.S. Rubber Co.’s sprawling tire plant 
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ment 


Boom Town, visi: 
Eau Claire sees risir 3 enim?” 
ployment after the war re 


equip 
f “ ° out a 
rom early “reconversic» 


insta! 


U. S. Rubber Co. plant to +i . 
u 

The 35,000 citizens of Eav 600 

Wis., believe that theirs is the ‘uck.jam “™" 

city in America, that it has the rosie new 

postwar prospects. ye 

@ Back to Tires—Their justifica = 


this belief is that the Gillette divisic, — 
of United States Rubber Co., long 4, | 
biggest employer of labor in Eau Cain +4 
is rapidly nearing the end of its $2). Ma 
000,000 job of reconverting from ofl‘), 
nance to tire production; its reco. hack 
verted capacity will be double the px thei 
war output, its facilities among the mos he 
modern in the industry. 
What has been classed by the Wz 
Production Board as the largest reco: 
version to date is actually not a recon. 
version in the accepted sense but a 
adaptation to the changing needs ¢ 
war. It has been accomplished during ; 
period when outside labor demands pio. 
vided ready employment for the plant 
2,500 rubber workers who otherwix 
might have been idle. 
© Byproducts of Expansion—Even con. 
servative individuals predict a 50% in. 


crease in employment, a demand for a 

3,000 new homes, a 15,000 increase in at 

population, within five to ten years. ye 

Pearl Harbor brought a crisis to Eau J}. 

Claire. The crude rubber shortage mac: 4, 

shutdown of the Gillette plant incv: i .,, 

table. The 2,500 rubber workers wer 41 

threatened with layoffs. Stagnation face! J 4, 

the city’s economic structure. a 
e Converted to Ammunition—U.§ 

Rubber offered the plant to the govern Hg, 
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ment, which decided to use it for man- 
vfacture of .30 caliber ammunition. By 
spring of 1942, some 2,100 workers had 
peen laid off temporarily while the 
equipment for making tires was torn 
out and ordnance machinery was being 
installed. 

A small crew was kept busy, however, 
tuning out such badly needed items as 
600-lb. bomber tires. Key personnel was 
gent to other ordnance plants to learn 
new assignments. Many other employees 
were given vocational training and ab- 
wrbed in other war plants in the area, 
notably Milwaukee. 

The last tire was cured July 15, 1942; 
ammunition production started Aug. 17, 
1942. And as employment demand in- 
creased at the Eau Claire ordnance 
plant, the former rubber workers came 
back. Most of them had maintained 
their homes there while laboring else- 
where. In the end, all but about 70 of 
the original crew had returned. At its 
peak, ordnance employment at Eau 
Claire rose to 6,200 (60% of the work- 
ers being women). 

e Other War Orders—In the meantime, 
other war industry had come to Eau 
Claire. National Pressure Cooker Co., 
which before the war made 80% of the 
nation’s pressure cookers, received a con- 
tract for bomb and shell fuses. Its, em- 
ployment jumped from 600 to at least 
double that figure. 

¢ Cutbacks me—Thirteen months 
after ammunition production had started 
at Gillette, the Army began its drastic 
cutback on small arms ordnance. To 
help meet the rising demand for heavy- 
duty tires, the government decided to 
reconvert the Einlette plant to tires. 
And with this went the decision to 
double the plant’s former tire-making 
capacity. 

Even before building plans and pro- 
duction line layouts were drawn, orders 
were placed for new machines and tools 
to make tires. Most of the plant’s old 
equipment had been transferred to other 
tubber factories; a little was scrapped; 
only a small amount was available for 
reinstallation. So new equipment was 
required. 

Ordnance production, which had won 
the plant the Army-Navy “E” after 
six months of operation, halted Dec. 
15, 1943. 

@On “Loan’—This time, however, be- 
cause of the scarcity of manpower, the 
displaced employees were not left at 
loose ends. Some 400 were “loaned” to 
other U.S. Rubber Co. plants under 
an arrangement worked out with the 
War Manpower Commission which 
assured their return when needed. About 
500 were employed on reconversion 
construction work—an arrangement that 
required considerable dickering with the 
A.F.L. building trades unions, since the 
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PROBLEM: With only two straight cuts divide this horse- 
shoe into seven pieces with a nail hole in each piece. 


T ; 
U NDER the impetus of production for war, many manu- 
facturing problems have arisen as new methods and proc- 
esses have been evolved by American industry. 


Thermoid Products have played a major role in the solution 
of many industrial rubber problems because of the com- 
pleteness and quality of the Thermoid Line*. 


Guiding the way to the solution of many of these problems 
has been Thermoid research, always concerned with the 
highest end-use efficiency in every Thermoid Product 
installation. 


If you have an industrial rubber problem, call in the 
Thermoid representative. His experience, combined with 
Thermoid’s extensive research and manufacturing facili- 
ties, may solve your problem. 


*L-9_Sajoy pure 7-1 sajoy 
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sadaid Sururwwsas OM] dy} UO pUd PaAINd ay) At] Vay] “9-¢ SaToYy pu ¢-z 
Sa]OY Us2MI9q DOYS SY? SSOID¥ IND IYZIeNs & dyRPY *L O2 | WOIJ aSIMyIO[D 
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hermol 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


* THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F. H. P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES « 
CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING « SHEET PACKINGS + WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE + 
: INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS « MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


Here are the features of the D-8 Oster 
Motor that account for its popularity 


Housing: Die Cast Aluminum, open construction 
for natural ventilation. Totally enclosed housings 
available with reduced motor ratings. 
Finish: Black Anodized. 
Weight: 1 pound, 14 ounces. 
Bearings: High quality single shielded ball bear- 
ings lubricated with grease suited for any specific 
application. Bearing housings fitted with steel 
inserts. 
Mounting: Standard 114” Dia. air corps rabbet. 
Brushes: High grade metal hite of ample size 
to assure unusually long ay Vite. 
Windings: Available in shunt, series and split 
series reversible, 12 and 24 V., intermittent and 
continuous duzy. Also furni with series wind- 
ing for use on 115 V. AC/DC. 
Modifications: Special shaft extensions, mounting 
arrangements, leads, etc. . . . also furnished for 
operation io high ambient temperatures and high 
altitudes. 

All data and ratings are approximate, 


let us help you fit this or other 
Oster Motors to your requirements. 


M-19C 


John Oster Mfg. Co. 


Racine 


Department B-19 . Wisconsin 


KEEP "EM OUT 


B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smoking is ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 

ctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillful use 
of the perfect moistening agent... all three of 
these superior advantages fogether.. . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker's B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave, N.Y 


rubber workers were C.1.0. members. 
The ultimate deal provided for their 
joining the A.F.L. locals, paying initia- 
tion fees by weekly or monthly instal- 
ments. 

Nearly 500 more, comprising regu- 

lar mechanical crews, were kept at work 
rebuilding old machinery and building 
new equipment in the machine shop. 
The remainder got temporary jobs at 
various plants. 
e@ Present or Accounted For—Latest 
check by Howard O. Hutchens, plant 
manager, shows 1,600 of the plant’s pre- 
war factory workers available for tire 
production, with another 300 accounted 
for in the armed services; 500 on the 
prewar payroll of 2,500 were office and 
supervisory employees. 

Release of several thousand women 

ordnance workers has not created a 
problem for the city. National Pressure 
Cooker, resuming partial production of 
cookers upon the release of aluminum 
for that purpose, took on some of them 
to boost its payroll to 1,700. Others 
were glad to get back to household 
chores. 
e@ New War Plant—A greater number, 
however, are being absorbed in a new 
war plant. This is a project of Western 
Electric, which took over buildings out- 
side the city originally erected by the 
government for hazardous operations in 
connection with manufacture of am- 
munition. The city isn’t counting on 
continued operation of the Western 
Electric project after the war. The pre- 
vailing attitude is simply that prospects 
will be that much more enhanced 
should it remain. 

Reconversion, therefore, affected Eau 
Claire business only slightly. J. M. Van- 
Every, Chamber of Commerce secretary, 
estimates that the volume of retail trade 
actually dropped only 12% from its 
1943 peak. 
© How It’s Figured—Forecasts of post- 
war security are based on the Gillette 
age employing 3,500 on three eight- 

our shifts (against 2,500 on four six- 

hour shifts before the war), on Na- 
tional Pressure Cooker’s retaining its 
present 1,700 workers (against 600 be- 
fore the war), and on all the additional 
retail and service employment which 
these two will create—plus a lot of 
help from scores of smaller enterprises. 
Home construction will be a factor. 
A. R. Garnock, city engineer, says that 
1,000 homes could be used right now. 
The city must spend $500,000 to in- 
crease its water supply to fill the greater 
demand of the tire factory. An additional 
$100,000 must be spent in building 
access roads. ; 
The U.S. Rubber Co.’s $20,000,000 
Gillette plant, fifth largest tire factory 
in the nation, has made a boom town 
of Eau Claire, Wis. 


Saving the Soil 


Georgia responds to lan 
for rebuilding farm land under 
Callaway program. Union attack 
fails to dampen enthusiasm 


Cason J. Callaway’s plan fo: te. 

habilitating Georgia’s farm land, and 
putting farming on a businesslike )asjs 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p119) has spread like 
wildfire throughout the state. 
e To Purchase Land—A retired indus. 
trialist whose hobby is scientific faring, 
Callaway proposed formation of 10) cor 
porations, each with seven stockholders 
investing $1,000 apiece. Each corpo 
ration would buy 100 acres of land at 
an average cost of $30 an acre, leaving 
$4,000 to be spent as rapidly as possible 
in building up that land; each would 
borrow from banks not more than 
$3,000 for cattle, machinery, and other 
“current inventory”; and each would 
hire a farmer-manager. 

In less than eight weeks after Calla 
way made his plan public, 35 corpora 
tions have been accredited, with paid-in 
capital. At least 40 other corporations 
are in process of organization, and back 
ers of the plan expect the goal of 100 
corporations to be reached in a month 
@ Agencies. Cooperate—T ypical of how a 
farm will be studied and surveyed once 


A director of U. S. Steel and one of 
New York’s big banks, Cason J. Calla- 
way has the business background for 
his plan of businesslike farming. 
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Spinning 


IBERGLAS is strong, flexible, gossamer fibers 
FE: glass, that can be gathered as a fleecy wool 
or spun into silk-like threads. These in turn are 
fabricated into textiles, mats and compressed boards. 


This lightweight, flameproof material in its 
many forms is used to shield parachute flares, to 
screen welders’ arcs, to filter blood plasma, to 
absorb sound, to line refrigerators and ovens, to 
insulate homes, airplanes, ships, pipes, cables 
and Arctic huts, and to strain dust, paint, T.N.T. 
and other objectionable particles from the air 
of factories. 


In two of the three processes used, the glass 
fibers are made by blowing high-pressure com- 
pressed air against thin streams of molten glass. 
As the glass runs out of the furnace, the air blast 
rips it into cobwebs, one quarter to one-half 
thousandth inch in thinness. 


At the Newark, Ohio, Fiberglas plant, a Cooper- 


WIN THE WAR NOW...AND THEN THE PEACE 


Molten Glass Into Flameproof Fabric 


Bessemer compressor supplies the air blast, hold- 
ing it at uniform pressure, controlled with extreme 
accuracy. Now with war’s demand for increased 
production placing continuous, extra loads on 
the equipment, the rugged compressor responds 
with steady, dependable, low-cost service. 


This is just one more of many new American 
industries in which Cooper-Bessemer compressors 
play vital roles, and which after the war will con- 
tribute tremendously to the making of a better 
world. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mit, Vernon, Ohio + Grove Cily. Pa. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


a corporation is set up is the activity at 
Georgia Better Farms, Inc., No. 1, 
which is located in Callaway’s home 
county. Agricultural experiment stations 


mendations will be made for improving 
each acre. 

A scientific diagnosis shows seven acres 
of class 1 land —— little erosion 


gional director, attacked the prin 
involved and in an open letter Tequi sted ysing 
“assurance that the plan would nc: de. HR com™ 
velop into an attempt by financia! ang J is 4°! 


} . 
les work! 


of the state university system, the Soil control; two acres of class 2 land; 48 business interests to monopolize ag: if fat 
Conservation Service, and the Agricul- acres of class 3 needing erosion contro] _ ture.” porat 
tural Extension Service have promised _ practices and supporting terraces. None The labor leader challenged th: (3) V 
the full-time assistance of six experts for of the land falls into classes 4 or 5, but posed widespread use of farm machinery 9 and | 
the program. The crop and soil special- there are ten acres in class 6 for which _ by the farm corporations, charging ditior 
ists spent two days going over the trees or close-growing crops are recom- “‘big business has never gone into ( irm. gove! 
reper holdings of the newly acquired mended. In class 7 are 33 acres, for 24 ing without making it big busines, ang sec 
arm which has not been in cultivation 


of which trees or perennial crops are 
for many years, probably not since the suggested. 

late 1920’s. From 50% to 75% of the @ Union Leader Objects—The Callawa 
topsoil on the crop land is gone, as well plan met its first opposition last week 
as some of the vebeotk Detailed recom- when Charles H. Gillman, C.I.O. re- 


going after big dividends.” collec 

Other questions asked by Gillan ice, @ 
were: (1) Will the farms follow the e An 
usual hire-and-fire policy of corporation enter 
farms, using every means to attract — 
and | 


. + eff. . . builc 

fic Cl Swiftl a 

Ring in Pacitic Closing Swittly on Japan neo 
Japan's desperate thrust in China Liquidation of United States bases landings, which may come at any “7 
toward Kweilin (1) has endangered in China is also an important consid- _ time. la 
or temporarily crippled several Amer- eration because long-range bombers The possibility of a sea-borne in re 
ican bombing bases from which would soon have been in a position vasion of the Philippines has been t 
fighter planes and giant B-29’s have to hammer Japan with greater regu- strengthened by the seizure of part = 
been striking at Japan’s armies and _ larity. of Halmahera (4) and landings in - 
home industry. e Invasion Preliminaries—From the the Palau Islands (5). Consolidation "1 
@ Linked Conquests—Tokyo’s strate- southwest, Allied forces are pressing of these footholds will effectivel; y - 
gy is clear. Pushing down the railroad, closer to the Philippines. Bombers emasculate the important Japanese "ho 
which connects by road with French _ have already blasted Manila (2) and __ military base on Yap, to the north- re 


Indo-China, Japan hopes to link its 
far-flung conquests by Vand before its 
sea communications are irrevocably 
severed by Allied advances in the 
South Pacific. 


the key Japanese base in the south- 
ernmost island at Davao (3). These 
were mere examples of future syste- 
matic attacks on Japanese installations 
in the islands preparatory to actual 


cast. 

© Attrition at Sea—Although China, 
spent by its seven long years of un- 
relieved struggle, is admittedly un 
able to resist the land incursion of 


the Japanese armies and pleads that 
overland assistance from India be or 
sent, rescue is due to arrive by other 
routes. pr 

The ring in the Pacific is closing w 
swiftly, and scientific attrition of 
Japanese shipping is sapping the 
supplics of Japan’s war industry. It 
is still too early to claim the destruc- bt 
tion of either the Japanese navy or 
its fugitive merchant fleet (BW —Sep. 
2’44,p113), but in recent weeks the 0 
sea attack has reached new intensity, 


, di 

with special emphasis upon tankers is 

that are moving north to home re- b 

fineries. a 

e@ British Poised—Not to be over- h 

looked, however, is the fact that a fl] 

substantial part of Britain’s navy has f 

moved into the Indian Ocean—pre- P 

paratory to amphibious and air. at- ( 

tacks upon the Andaman _ Islands, I 

; Sumatra, and perhaps even the main- ‘ 
z land of Malaya. ‘ 
F e . The fleet claimed more than two- 
wegen o: 4 dozen Japanese ships last week. Its , 


c : PALA! Ree I * 4 planes lashed out at Sumatra. With 

“42 the American and other Allied forces, 
this military contingent under Lord 
Louis Mountbatten will form the 
pincers which will finally nip off 
Nippon’s Netherlands East Indies 
empire. 


Japanese-held Area 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


ALMAHERA 
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workers when they’re needed, and then 
ysing means to drive them out of the 
community as soon as the seasonal work 
is done? (2) What will laborers make 
¢ farin managers, employed by the cor- 
jorations, are to receive $75 a month? 
(3) What will be done about housing 
and health problems? (4) Where con- 
ditions in the fields are substandard, will 
government aid be welcomed or op- 
posed? (5) What will be the policy on 
collective bargaining, employment serv- 
ice, and social security for farm labor? 
eAn Experiment—Callaway refused to 
enter into a controversy with the labor 
leader, replied “this is an experiment” 
and that “there is room for many others 
to put time, effort, and money into the 
building of our lands and improving the 
income Of Georgia.” Quick to answer 
Gillman’s criticism were many Georgia 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile, wallaway, whose farm 
plan has attracted nationwide attention 
(Georgia members of Congress sub- 
mitted it to the Senate and House agri- 
culture committees), continues to re- 
ceive large groups from all over Georgia 


at his own 25,000-acre farm, explaining | 


more in detail about his farm plan and 
showing what has been and is being 
done on his land. 


Wine Prices Cut 


OPA will lower ceilings 
on bottled goods, but will boost 


prices on bulk sales. Vintners — 


won't get grape controls. 


Drinkers of bottled wine can expect 
up to a 10% decrease in price shortly, 
but purchasers of wine in bulk must be 
prepared to pay about 100% more. 

After many weeks of deliberation, 
OPA has informed California’s wine in- 
dustry (California produces 95% of the 
nation’s grapes) that the prices of 
bottled goods will go down. In defense 


of its decision, OPA said that it set too | 


high ceilings in the past—so high in fact | 
that all the wine went into bottles, none | 


for the bulk trade. 

¢ Price Schedules—The wholesale price 
(including taxes) of a case of wine (twelve 
bottles) will be lowered from $6.90 to 


around $6.29 on dessert wines, and from | 


$5 to $4.50 on table varieties. 


will be raised from 59¢ a gal. to $1.18, 
and table wine (sauterne, chablis, etc.) 
will be set at approximately 81¢ a gal. 
The increase in bulk wine prices won't 
mean much to wine drinkers of the 
nation, as only three states (California, 
Louisiana, and Wisconsin) permit the 
retail sale of wine by bulk, But the in- 
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Prices of | 
bulk dessert wines (port, sherry, etc.) | 


Tf 


ee eee 


Atthis foundry, truck-loading of heavy 
castings was a slow, back-breaking 
job until Lo-Hed Electric Hoists were 
installed. Now, fast, easy-to-operate 
Lo-Heds make it a job anybody can do. 

Lo-Heds are designed for consistent 
service and long life, built for heavy 
duty with a minimum of maintenance. 

Similar applications in all indus- 
tries demonstrate Lo-Heds’ ability to 
simplify hoisting operations and to 
reduce materials handling cost. 

Let Lo-Heds speed-up your produc- 
tion—save you time and money. Get 


full information today. 


Other A-E-CO Products: TAYLOR 
STOKERS « MARINE DECK AUXILI- 
ARIES « HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


LO-HED IS THE “BALANCED” HOIST 
FOR HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


“Balanced” construction gives you 
low headroom—a desirable plus for 
which you pay no premium. 

Other important features are: all 
spur gear drive; heavy duty hoist mo- 
tor; strong, short shafts; high duty 
bearings; 100% positive automatic 
stop; removable protective covers for 
all vital parts. 


See your classified phone directory under ‘‘A-£-CO 
Lo-Hed Hoists” for your nearest representative 


The Lo-Hed Hoist con be adapted for operation on 
any monorail system. There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed 


Electric Hoist for Every Purpose. 


2520 ARAMINGO AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


| crease will encourage vintners 
tribute wine for sale in that met 
@ Production Up—To California: 
ever, the ruling means a lot, m 
the state not only produces most of ti, 
iN INDUSTRIAL: PACKAGES? nation’s grapes but consumes 7 
4 25% of the annual wine proc 
This year’s wine production, 
tally, is estimated at between 75, 


remap: swag of consumer products for 
many years, have recognized beauty—as gal. and 80,000,000 gal., and thi 

a selling force. Auto manufacturers—for ex- | grape crop 266,000 tons below | 4: 

ample—very wisely spent fortunes to give their | production of 2,789,000 tons. 

models eye-appeal. Despite what the industry adit. ay, 
‘ high prices for bottled wine, mor tab; 

. But beauty—it was thought—could nor sell | \ ine was consumed in the United stay 

industrial products. Then—smart manufac- | ;, 1943 than at any time since | 

turers began streamlining dynamos, lathes, : 


peal of prohibition. According | thi 
punch presses, motors, compressors, gas en- | Wine Institute, 37,322,217 gal. of tal 
gines, and... 


wine were consumed in 1943, 
sind caster 1RO% « . ») 
—the industrial world changed! crease of nearly 18% above 1942 


sumption of 31,763,198 gal. The tot: 
For whenever better or even equal in efficiency, | consumption of all wines, in 1943, hoy 


the new better-looking machines sotp! And so | ever, decreased 16.7% below 194: 
well—that modern equipped factories zesemble | sumption. 

little the plants of ten years ago. @ One-Way Controls—What has 1 
vintners is the fact that government con 
trols have extended to only a part of 
their industry—the price of the product 
has had a ceiling but there never ha 


Beauty—it is clear—influences people’s choice 
in EVERYTHING! That’s why industrial merchan- 
disers now insist on attractive industrial packages. 


That’s why in every package by Ritchie— been any ceiling on what wineries must 
sad ae a s? ? 

whether it contains rotary files or a scented face orcs anon ny aa al 7 

powder—you will always find, in its lines, in its : : ’ =. 


chased by the wineries are grown by the 
wineries themselves, but the lack of cei) 
ings On wine grape prices has cause 
considerable uncertainty and shopping 
around on the part of growers, and ha 
led to lively competitive bidding whic! 
sent prices to as high as $150 a ton 
@ Prices Adjusted—When the prices of 
wines were frozen in the spring of 194? 
wineries were still selling wine from the 
1940 crush. Grapes that year cost 
around $15 a ton. OPA made an adjust 
ment in November, 1942, allowing the 
wine ceiling to reflect the 1942 vintage 
season when grapes cost $30.30 a ton 
Wine makers feel this would have 
been reasonable had a $30.30 ceiling 
| been placed on grapes. But there was 
no ceiling and there is none now. In 
Attractive, practical, tamper-proof pack - 1943, when the grape crop was the 
Se eee eee: largest ever, the W ar Food Administra 
flops of cover turn under and seal to | tion took over all raisin-variety grapes, 
» tortie a oop Naame cutting down on the quantity available 
for crushing. 
HOW TO GET A PACKAGE THAT setts | ® Three Ceilings—In October, 194), 
Let Ritchie design a package for you and it will have beauty OPA allowed “nominal” increases in 


proportions, color or general design, a strong 
eye-pleasing quality . . . elements of beauty. 


more than skin deep. It will have the right material and structure the price of wines to correct any mis 
for its job. It will be practical, convenient to use, easy tohan- { takes made the previous year. At that 
dle, easy to stack and display. It will proclaim your product- | time the vintner had three different 


identity. It will be memorable and attractive. And Ritchie’s 
expanded, war-developed facilities for volume production 
assure its low cost. Let Ritchie demonstrate how you can get a 


| price ceilings: (1) his price based on 
March, 1942, when grape costs were 


: Rater - down; (2) an alternate ceiling price, 
better selling package. No obligation. Write us today. based on grapes costing $30.30 a ton: 
4 and (3) special maximum ceilings ol 

w. Cc. 


tained on application, based on produ: 


s ing a superior quality of wine. 
rag ee Bema ANG. GOpER RIES The natural outcome of these regula 
theuinavens wtih 8808 Baltimore Avenve, Chicago 17 tions was to cause wine makers to aban 
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RADIOS ON TRUCKS 


Radio communication between 
truck drivers on the road and cen- 
tral dispatching offices is the ob- 
ject of experimental operations 
planned by the American ‘Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc. 

The plan will be presented to 
the Federal Communications 
Commission at a hearing late this 
month together with an applica- 
tion for assignment of temporary 
short and long-range bands on 
which to conduct tests. WPB has 
granted priorities for necessary 
equipment, and the first trans- 
mitted will be set up in Chicago. 

Advantages claimed for truck- 
to-terminal communication, if 
tests prove its feasibility, are im- 
mediate reporting of breakdowns, 
consignment of _ perishable 
freight, and rerouting of traffic 
when necessary. 


on the cheaper grades and concentrate 
Dn reggie sore wines. This, leaders 
m the industry assert, was more re- 
ponsible for high wine prices than any- 
hing else except, perhaps, federal taxes. 
Vintners Squeezed—Another “villain” 
ntered the scene when the War Food 
Aiministration set a support price on 
aisins which would be equivalent to 
i5 a fresh ton for Thompson and Sul- 
ana varieties, and approximately $48.50 
or muscats. Later they were up to 
95 and $100 a ton respectively. 

OPA also had an $85-a-ton ceiling on 
able grapes for home consumption 


No Gra Ceiling—Hearings in Cali- 
omia and Washington between com- 
uittees from the industry and govern- 
ient officials have yielded no promises 
for a ceiling price on wine grapes. 

There are three reasons why no ceil- 
ing will be forthcoming this year: 

(1) There are more than a 100 
aneties of grapes and it would be diffi- 
ult ever to make an equitable ceiling. 

(2) Flavor and bouquet of grapes dif- 
er greatly. For example, those grown 
m hilly vineyards of coastal counties 
command a higher price than those in 
the drier Fresno (Calif. area. 

(3) This is a political year. 


CHICAGO AIRPORT EXPANDS 


After months of hemming and haw- 
ing, city authorities and the airlines 
settled last week on a formula to permit 
‘tarting work on a $1,750,000 improve- 
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ment at Chicago’s municipal airport. | 
If WPB_ grants necessary materials | 
promptly, the airport will have hourly 

fair-weather capacity of 60 landings and | 
60 take-offs by early 1946. 

This is considered adequate to handle 
Chicago’s postwar commercial air traffic | 
for five or ten years, until it is possible 
to build more airports in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

The city is putting up $500,000 for | 
accessory improvements such as more | 
loading gates and better drainage. Eight 
airlines are lending $1,250,000 without 
interest, to be used only in constructing 
a new passenger terminal. The city will 
own the terminal, and the airlines will 
collect their money in the form of with- 
held hangar and landing fees until it is 
worked out. 


Truckers Save 


Shortage of clerical help 
in Los Angeles leads to clearing | 
house for bills, and savings for | 
both hauler and shipper. 


Shortage of office help has led Los 
Angeles truckers to adopt the clearing 
house for bills. 


truckers and shippers alike, the setup 
probably will be continued after the 
war. 

@ Daily Settlements Made—Minneapolis 
started the first clearing house about two 
years ago, and the idea has spread to 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The trucker sends his bills daily to 

the clearing house, and next day gets a 
check covering the total value of charges 
submitted. The trucker pays 5¢ a bill, 
plus 1.25% on the total charges. With 
a larger membership the charge per bill 
is expected to come down. All items 
charged against each shipper by different 
truckers are consolidated by the clearing 
house into a single bill, and shippers 
pay the clearing house by one check. 
@ Relieved of Collections—Economies to 
the trucker are savings in postage, en- 
velopes, and clerical labor to address 
and mail many bills. Also, he is re- 
lieved of individual collections and the 
clearing house handles the credit details. 
Losses are said to be negligible, being 
confined now chiefly to those resulting 
from bankruptcies. 

Economies to the shipper are elimina- 
tion of numerous accounts with differ- 
ent truckers, resulting in savings in 
postage, stationery, and office work 
through paying each day’s bills with one 
check. 


49 


Transport Clearings 
has begun operations, has 30 members | 
at present, and because of benefits to | 


Five stories below Times 
| Square a new process is born 


in Glass-Lined Steel 


150 feet below the hurrying crowds of 
Times Square, researchers of Thomas 
Lipton, Inc., are producing experi- 
mental quantities of dehydrated Fruit 
and vegetable juices, amazingly rich in 
retained natural flavor. Here is a proc- 
ess, born in Pfaudler glass lined steel 
laboratory equipment, that may revolu- 
tionize the American saseutile’s food. 
buying habits. 


The Link Between Laboratory 
and Commercial Production 


These experiments are being carried 
out in a Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel 
Vacuum Evaporator . . . pilot plant 
equipment that is the forerunner of the 
Glase-Lined Steel production equip- 
ment that will be used later. In such 
equipment . . . in the chemical, food, 
beverage and petroleum fields . . . wher- 
ever corrosion or metallic contamina- 
tion can be a problem . . . American 
Industry is preparing for the new prod- 
ucts to come. Why not let Pfaudler 
Engineers assist you with your develop- 
ment program? We would be glad to 
be of service—now. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


Mercury “Banty” gas 
tractor pulls long 
train of A-310 trailers. 


With the Mercury “Trackless Train” 
one man can do the work of many — and 
deliver more tonnage in less time, for 
less cost. 

Keeps loads rolling because “The 
Trackless Train” keeps them on wheels, 
ready for long or short hauls, free of 
any fixed track. The tractor can be de- 
tached for other jobs while the trailers 
are loaded or unloaded. No lost time 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIiS 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations a'fec; 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation 


Information 


OPA has put out a new official guide 
on commodities and services under price 
ceilings. The directory helps business firms 
to determine under which regulations a 
commodity or service falls and lists the 
operating officials who administer the regu- 
lations. Copies are available free to key 
members of OPA’s staff. Others may ob- 
tain them for $1 from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Repair shops needing standard model, re- 
built fractional horsepower motors for re- 
placement purposes should apply to WPB’s 
Electrical & Mechanical Repair Section for 
information. 

For information regarding rebuilt mo- 
tors for repairing domestic refrigerators, 
washing machines, oil burners, coal stokers, 
commercial refrigeration systems, pumps, 
and other motor-driven appliances, applica- 
tion should be made to W. T. Wessels, 
Used Motor Section, WPB, Temporary 
“E” Building, Washington 25. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Direction 4, WPB Order M-310, which 
requires tanners to produce the maximum 
quantity of military-quality calfskin shoe 
leather for military use, has been revoked. 
New production quotas for individual tan- 
ners allow slightly increased quantities of 
this leather for civilian shoes. 

@ Aluminum Pressure Canners—Six manu- 
facturers have been authorized by WPB to 
produce a total of 630,000 during the 
fourth quarter of 1944 and the first two 
quarters of 1945, compared with the 


400,000 authorized in the eight months 
ended Sept. 31. Former restrictions on sizes 
are relaxed, provided that the canners will 
hold at least seven one-quart jars. (Direction 
1, Order L-30-d, as amended.) 

@ Cheese—Restrictions 
cottage, pot, and baker’s cheese to 100% 
of June, 
Amendment 5, War Food Order 79. 

@ Nonfat Dry Milk Solids—Manufacturers 
must set aside only 50% of their October 


holding sales of 


1943, sales are eliminated by 


. +. mo wasted motion! spray output instead of the 60% required 


Regardless of the size of the load, in 


“The Trackless Train” takes it simply 
by adding or removing trailers. 

Moving materials quickly and at low 
cost will be imperative in postwar pro- | ( 
duction. It will pay you to investigate 
“The Trackless Train” NOW. Request 
Bulletin 175. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S HALSTED ST., 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


t 


August and September. Makers of 


bakery foods, soups, candy, and ice cream 
will profit by the 1944 increase in nonfat 
powder allowed for human consumption. 


WFO 54.4.) 


@ Portable Electric Lights—WPB Order 
L-71, as amended, permits sale on unrated 
as well as rated orders, so long as manufac- 


urers keep within their quotas. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Because an explosion in one of the lead- 
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ing lead manufacturing plants has cut pro- 
duction of tetraethyl lead, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War has ordered U. S. 


refinerics to cut by 50% the 
duction of premium gasoline f{ 
(Amendment 2, Petroleum | 
Order 21.) 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Secondary metal (blackplate rejects , 
terneplate waste-waste) may be used 
manufacture cans for packing 27 prod 
classifications listed in a new Schedule |) 
WPB Order M-81. Some of the ite 
which are given | cage quotas are 
glues, cereals, dry dyes, electrodes, dising 
ants, soap paste, rubber cement includy 
solvent or latex, spices, liquid and plas 
roof cements, certain roof coating 
dressings. 

@ Used Construction Machinery—\\ P§ | 
revoked Order L-196, thereby releasing { 
sale used shovels, cranes, draglincs, mot 
graders, and track-laying tractors 

® Building Service and Processing \ 
chinery—Regardless of the cost of the jo 
installations of any piece of building ser 
ice equipment that has been authonz 
by WPB on special forms and of proces 
ing or service machinery (whether auth 
ized or not) are allowed without permissio 
under Order L-41, as amended. Whi 
buildings may be altered as required by th 
installation, no new buildings or additior 
are authorized. For heating equipmen 
when changeover to a different fucl is n 
involved, cost restrictions still apply. 

* Copper Wire Mill Products—W arehous: 
may now enter warehouse stock repla 
ment orders with producers or other war 
houses if such orders are to replace produ 
previously delivered from warehouse sto: 
as provided under CMP Regulation 4, anj 
not previously ordered from any othe 
source. 

@ Bicycles—Following derationing (BW 
Sep.30'44,p86), WPB has allowed produ 
tion to be resumed on an_ industry-wid 
basis (page 20). For civilian production 
manufacturers must file Forms CMP-4 
and WPB-3820. 

@ Automobile Accessories—By revoking Oi 
der L-69, WPB has ended dual contr 
over the use of bright work on autom 
biles. Orders M-65 (cadmium); M-15 
(chromic acid); M-9-c (copper); and M4 
(nickel) continue to restrict the use 
these materials. 

@ Umbrella Frames—Manufacturers are pet 
mitted to revert to prewar umbrella mode! 
as a result of revocation of Order L-36, t 
stricting iron and steel in frames. Use 
these materials will continue to be co 
trolled by allotments under CMP. 

@ Glass Containers—Small packers, whos 
annual use does not exceed $5,000, a 
exempt from container restrictions of Orc 
L-103-b, as amended; formerly, the |im 
was $2,500. Larger users are permitted an 
nually $5,000 of containers and closutt 
for products on which they have 
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Magic bottle rescues flyer! 
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Gas-under-pressure is stored in small Kidde cylin- 
ders on rubber rafts that keep our forced-down 
flyers afloat. Pilot turns a valve and gas expands 
450 times, pouring life-saving buoyancy into raft 
in three seconds. This is carbon dioxide — the gas 
that puts “fizz” in soda pop! 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


=. E tremendous development 


in the use of custom molded 


plastics for war applications, makes 
it imperative that you give full con- 
sideration to its adaptability and 
use in your reconversion program. 
As the Pioneer Custom Injection 
Molder of America, Erie Resistor 
is qualified to offer you experi- 
enced engineering and molding 
service to help you in your recon- 
version planning. Erie Resistor’s 
molding facilities also include ex- 
trusion and injection molding of 
thermo-setting materials. 


Our new illustrated bulletin, 
just off the press, describes our 
facilities and background in detail. 
Send for your copy. 


FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
iN WAR PROOUCTION 


quotas. A few foods, and chemicals, have 
been added to the unrestricted list of the 
order; quotas for other products are raised 


30%. 


Tightened Restrictions 


After Nov. 24, manufacturing retailers of 
women’s and children’s outerwear garments 
and fur coats and of men’s and boys’ tai- 
lored clothing will again be subject to the 
highest price line limitations established 
under Revised Regulation 287, Regulations 
178 and 177. (Amendment 1, Supple- 
mentary Order 93.) 

@ Textile Fabrics, Yarns—A mill, plant, or 
factory that from Jan. 1 through Aug. 31, 
1944, produced any textile fabric or yarn 
cannot be dismantled without specific per- 
mission of WPB. (Order L-215, as 
amended.) 

@ Freon-12—An uncxpected shortage of a 
component of this refrigerant, anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid, has resulted in an exten- 


sion of WPB Order M-28, requiring the 


use of substitute refrigerants, such as 
methyl chloride, sulphur dioxide, and am- 
monia, until the Freon situation improves. 
@ Silica Gel—Because of heavily increased 
military demands for moisture-proof packag- 
ing for war matcrial sent to combat arcas, 


WPB has placed the desiccant 
this chemical under Order M-30( 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has provided differential 
present ceiling prices for magnesi 
not previously sold in ingot for 
merly, with a few exceptions all al 
given a ceiling of 23¢ per Ib. (Am 
6, Reg. 314.) 
®@ Petroleum Products—When sal 
supplicr are made on assignment in 
of PAW District I (East Coast) b 
signor who normally used tanker 
tation, the supplier will now use t 
price formula that has been in ci 
sales in other zones in the district 
rcassignments are made, suppliers a 
a specific formula to establish th« 
Previously, in both cases __pricc 
negotiated. 

@ Distilled Spirits and Wines—?; 
and dealers in bulk domestic grapx 
spirits fruit, neutral brandy, high pr 
high wines not made from grap 
sell on an adjustable pricing basis | 
the issuance of new prices. (Orde 
OPA Regulation 445.) 

@ Soybean Meal—OPA has sect a 

price, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., of $45 a ton 


FLAG WINNERS 


The Altoona Factories 
Altoona, Pa. 
M. Backes’ Sons, Inc. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Belmont Casket Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Blue Jay Mfg. Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Brook Mfg. Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Utica, Mich. 
Chrysler Motors of Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
City Pattern Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Corning Glass Co. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
W. B. Davis & Son, Inc. 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
Tunnelton, Pa. 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 

Sterling, Il. 

Geometric Stamping Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Hays Mfg. Co, 

Erie, Pa. 


Hoover Ball & Bearing Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyland Laboratories 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lebanon Shirt Co. 
Union, Miss. 
Minneford Yacht Yard, Inc. 
City Island, N. Y. 
National Gypsum Co. 
McGregor, Tex. 
National Iron Works 
San Diego, Calif. 

New England Box Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Northern Feather Works, Inc. 


(Two plants) 
Panocular Corp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Peden Steel Co. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

North Plymouth, Mass. 

Q-0-S Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Rudy Furnace Co. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Seeger Refrigerator Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Spevack & Garbaccio, Inc. 

East Rutherford, N. J. 

Stephens Bros., Inc. 

Stockton, Calif. 

Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. 

Brookville, Pa. 

Truscott Boat & Dock Co 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

The Weldon Tool Co. 

Cleveland, Ohie 

Westinghouse Electric & Miz 


Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence i 


(Names of winners of the ‘ é 
, will be found in previous issues of Business Week. 


production announced prior to this new, list 
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mea! of a standard protcin content of 44% 
produced exclusively by the extraction 
method. A new byproduct (mill-feed) con- 
taining 15% protein is priced at $30 per 
ton. (Food Products Regulation 3.) 
eHigh-Tenacity Rayon Yarn — Under 
Amendment 6, Regulation 167, producers 
of 1100 denier yarn subject to a WPB 
pro. uction order may petition for an ad- 
justment in their maximum prices. 

@ Coal and Wood Stoves—Orders may now 
be placed for heaters and cookers that will 
be ration-free after Oct. 15 (BW —Sep.16 
44.p53). Stoves cannot be sold or held out 
of stocks for delivery after rationing controls 
are lifted, however. (Amendment 15, Ra- 
tion Order 9-A.) 

¢Ammunition—In listing cciling prices for 
many additional types recently released by 
WPB for civilian use (BW—Sep.2’44,p83), 
OPA has revoked the 25% premium previ- | 
ously allowed on sales in less than box lots. | 
Prices for single shells are now computed | 
by dividing the full price by the number of | 
shells per standard box. 

@ Combed, Carded Cotton Yarns—To main- | 
tain the margins prevailing before the new 
ceilings for base-grade yarns were issued, 
OPA has reduced the percentage premium 
allowed from 6% to 5.4%. (Amendment 
15, Revised Price Schedule 7; Amendment 
7, Reg. 33.) 

@ Processed Fruits and Vegetables—Whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ ceiling prices will re- 
fiect the 1944 processors’ ceilings for this 
year’s pack according to OPA rulings cover- 
ing dricd fruits, and canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 


Ration Control Changes 


To provide increased ficxibility, an in- 


dustrial user of sugar who packs, cures, or 


processes meats, fish, or poultry may aver- 


age out his sugar use for each class of meat 
product at the maximum rate permitted 
for the class. Previously, sugar use for any 
product in a class was limited to the rate 
for the class. Only products in which he 
used sugar in either 1941, 1942, or 1943 
are affected. (Amendment 45, Revised Ra- 
tion Order 3.) 

@ Anthracite and “Eastern” Coke—The 
amount that may be delivered to domestic 
consumers before Dec. 31 has been limited 
by Solid Fuels Administration to 3 of their 
normal annual requirements. This ruling, 
to spread the available supply as far as pos- 
sible (BW_Sep.30'44,p31), supplants the 
order that deliveries to Oct. 1 should be 
limited to only half the consumers’ re- 
quirements. 

® Leather-Soled Moccasins — Moccasins, 
which have been ration-free, are now ra- 
tioned. Shoes already on the market here 
are not covered. (Amendment 79, Ration 
Order 17.) 

® Truck Tires—To relicve the tight situa- 
tion (BW—Sep.30'44,p41), OPA has pro- 
vided that tire manufacturers may transfer 
1 limited number of new tires to dealers 
witout obtaining certificates. Dealers who 
were caught without sufficient inventories 
ifter the July 30 certificate invalidation may 
thus renew their stocks as soon as produc- 
tion increases. (Amendment 88, Ration 
Order 1-A.) 
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With tests 
like this.... 


I'M SORRY...I’LL TYPE IT 
OVER...BUT THAT POOR 
PAPER SCUFFS EVERY 
TIME WE ERASE! 


ANY TYPIST makes a mistake now and 
then. And if she is using inferior paper, 
there will be a scuffed, messy-looking 
spot when she erases. She must do the 
whole letter over to make it neat. A 
waste of your paper. A waste of her time. 

Hammermill Bond prevents much of 
this needless waste. It is the product of 
45 years’ experience in the making of 


Se 


— 


WATERMARK - - 


A 


LOOK FOR THE 


available? If not, send for the revised H 


| TESTING ABILITY OF PAPER TO 
TAKE INK. One of 18 laboratory 
tests all Hammermill 


Bond must poss. 


papers for business use. It is tested e 
checked at every step in its manufact' 
by the most modern devices in pap 
making. Then, in Hammermill labo 
tories, the finished sheet receives 18 te 
—for erasure, strength, weight, ev: 
essential quality. Hammermill Bo 
passes every requirement of office use 

cause it is pre- tested, proved in advan 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PU 


RMMERMy, 


BOND 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what paper items are now 
ammermiil BUY WAR BONDS 


Manual of Paper Information. It lists grades, sizes, 

finishes, weights of Hammermill papers being made now. 

For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermil! Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


AND KEEP THEM 


Position 


Name 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


Handshake from home! 


To men getting ready to fight and die, a day 
can be an awfully long time, a year seems like a 
century. Millions of men have been overseas so long 
they almost forget what normal living is like! So 
every letter means more than you can imagine— 
a handshake from home, a sign that somebody 
remembers, evidence that a good world still exists 
... Write often, to everybody you know overseas. 
And write V-Mail. 


Ordinary mail may take months. There 
would not be planes enough if everybody tried 
to use Airmail . . . So V-Mail is the only way 
most men overseas can get letters fast and fresh! 
Photographed on film strips, millions of V-Mail 
letters can be flown on one plane; reproduced 
over there, delivered fast, fresh and personal. 

AlwaysuseV-Mail forms, available everywhere. 
Or ask for a sample packet of six, with our 
compliments. Address below . . . 


ee gh & Ea SEL See ee, BESS 


EY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
80 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Pinators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 


y |FINANCE 


| (THE MARKETS—PAGE 122) 


Street's Paradox 


New-issue underwriters ar. 
swamped, but stock exchang: 
begins campaign to obtain nev 

| listings as volume sinks. 


Feast and famine are found side | 
side in Wall Street today. ‘The big nm 
issue houses are overflowing with bu 
ness, but the New York Stock Exchang 
is looking for more volume now as wi 
as after the war. 

September, with its $418,000,000 ; 

new security offerings, was the busic 
month Wall Street underwriters ha 
enjoyed since 1940—the biggest Sc; 
tember since 1930. If immediate cy 
pectations for $800,000,000 addition 
new issues materialize, the Street’s w 
derwriting and distributing organizatio 
will have -its severest test before th 
Sixth War Loan drive starts in lat 
November. 
e A Different Story—Unlike the unde 
writers, the New York Stock Exchang: 
doesn’t need to hang up any standing 
room-only signs. 

Although 1,180 issuers, including 

1,092 domestic corporations, have sc 
curities listed there, the Big Board’ 
trading facilities are far from being 
swamped. In only three years since 1929 
has stock trading volume sunk to level 
as low as those of 1944. 
@ Looking for Business—What the ex- 
change wants is additional listings to ex- 
pand trading interest. Some time ago it 
indicated it was aiming at making New 
York a better market for the equity 
securities of corporations in other coun- 
tries. 

But the Big Board primarily wants the 
industrial world to know now that its 
standards, while high, aren’t all-exclu- 
sive. The exchange isn’t hiring solicitors 
to chase after new business, but it is re- 
ceptive. 

For the first time the exchange is 
really publicizing listing requirements 
in order that executives interested in 
wider distribution of their corporations’ 
securities can learn just what procedure 
they must follow. 

@ Rules Are Flexible—Opening gun in 
the drive is a letter from Emil Schram, 
president to all members and _ allied 
members of the exchange (also being 
published in the Big Board’s widely 
distributed monthly magazine, The Ex- 
change), in which he points out that 
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. « « how industry can provide 


visibility and protection 


FOR PERSONNEL Where equipment may splash 


or spray acids or throw minute particles, safeguard 
workmen with a screen of glass. If a process gen- 
erates dangerous or uncomfortable heat, provide a 
screen of L-O-F Tuf-flex—the glass that is tempered 
for thermal shock. 


FOR EQUIPMENT Is the machine running prop- 


erly? Does it need lubrication? Is the flow of ma- 
terials steady and unhampered? Safeguard your 
equipment by putting a window of glass in it—so 
you can see trouble before it becomes serious. 


\ ' | 
FOR MATERIAL IN PROCESS 1° you po 


duce foods, chemicals, drugs or finely-machined 
parts that must be kept immaculately clean-—-con- 
fine those processes to glass-enclosed rooms. Glass 
enables you to keep the rooms “open” for light and 
visibility—-yet closed from harmful elements. 


GLASS has the transparency, the hardness, the 
chemical and dimensional stability, the weather- 
resistance-—to do many jobs for industry. It can be 
tempered for extra strength, for extra resistance to 
impact and thermal shock. . 

If you desire visibility in any of your processes, 
equipment or buildings—chances are that glass can 
do the job for you. We’d welcome an opportunity 
to show you how. Libbey-*Owens*Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 55104 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Gueat ame in GLASS 


there is no precise formula o 
governing new listings. 
* es ; In general, companies to | 
. , must be going concerns, wit! 
tial assets, which are in a p 
the ' ' sn show annual earnings of over 
t F 4 | for at least two years prior 
—_ of _ ; fp | engaged in any war effort. 

: Most important is the a 
trade standing; the character ot its 
ucts and markets; the stability 

{ tion of the company in its industry: ay 
courage i , — whether it is engaged in an expang 
a. - — field with prospects of maintai 
* . 2 = —— ,| improving its position. 

? @ Other Requirements—Its securities, ; 
addition, should have sufficiently wij 
distribution to afford reasonable ay 
Kindled in the torch of American liberty, nae that an adequate auction Mark 
blown into consuming flame by the bombs in them can be maintained. 
of treacherous little men and stoked by the In the case of common stock, a min 
driving energy of a great nation . .. the spark . mum of 1,000 stockholders is expected 
of freedom became a roaring fire of courage. —s with a reasonable grouping of holdin; 
Quickly, it welded the resources of Democracy ¢ under 200,000 shares. Distribution 9 
into invincible might. Now, in its glorious preferred stocks and bonds need not} 
glow, free men see the vision of victory. so widespread, but the character of ¢ 
When this vision has become reality, Allen's market and price range of a secur 
entire resources will be turned to supplying > : re . 
the tenis olf Nashanen suites : prior to its admission to Big Board trad 
ing are important considerations. 


Applicants must be ready to suppl 
R.C.Allen Business Machines the exchange with net earnings for t 
678 FRONT AVE. N. W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. past ten years, their latest available i 
ee ey a Yay oe ee come and surplus accounts and balan 
10-Key Calculators ¢ Portable and Standard Adding Machines © Bookkeeping Machines © Cash Registers sheet, and Copies of annual reports | 
Statement Machines @ All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated five years back. 

Also, they must agree, if their secur 
ties are listed, to keep security-holde 
and the public adequately informed co: 
cerning their affairs. This required i 
formation includes publishing of qu: 
terly earnings reports. 

e@ Two Payment Plans—Companies 
ing securities on the Big Board are pe 
mitted to pay their listing fees in one 
two ways. 

Schedule A calls for an initial listi 
fee of $50 per 10,000 shares, or at leas 
$2,000. Also, a continuing annual fe 
for 15 years of $75 per 100,000 share 


? ' . | or $200, whichever is greater, thous! 
Hailed as the outstanding 2-engine bombers of | ;),;, continuing fee is but $50 per | 


the European air war, the Marauders hold the | (00 for all outstanding shares in exc 
record for the lowest combat losses in that theatre | of ot om 
—only one-third of one per cent! As many as 100 Schedule B requires an initial pay 
ae missions have been made by a single nee of $120 per 10,000 shares, or n 
ao ess than $5,000, at time of listing 
Marauder without injury to any of her crews. no continuing fees. 
B-26 Marauders are built by the Glenn L. Martin | e Withdrawal Rules—The cost of prin’ 
Co., whose great plant outside of Baltimore uses | ing the listing application, ordinar 
over 40 Frick Refrigerating Machines for air con- around $300, is borne by the applicant 


ee ° . ° | and companies listing securities 1 
ditioning and other special cooling = | maintain transfer and registration faci 
Remember: For the really important jobs, specify tics in New York City to facilitate t 
Frick Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. transaction of business. 
| In the absence of special circu! 
FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. | stances, a security cannot be withdraw 
| from Big Board listing unless such a 
| quest is approved by at least 664% 
om the outstanding issue and less tha 


IR Co N D IT ION] BEE | 10% object to delisting, 
og Re tee NDI oe eee 5 abs nel ad nie A Se 
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dauntless 


Zone 2 Sa 


Grandma 
AND HOW TO 


Scraps, nails and string... paper, fats 
and fuel .. . anything and everything that 
could serve another time or another pur- 
pose was saved by our ancestors as a 
matter of dire necessity. The frugality of 
America’s rugged pioneers helped to win 
battle after battle in our nation’s history. 


Today, our country asks us to practice 
that same frugality to help win the war, 
to save our way of life and to protect 


* 


Knew Just What To Do 
DO WITHOUT 


* 


SAVE FOODS | 
FATS AND FUEL 


ai . a 


our freedom of opportunity for every 
American family. 


Peace and the change-over from war- 
stimulated activity will pose many prob- 
lems to challenge the ingenuity of every 
one of us. Fortune will favor the family 
that has learned to save and has bolstered 
its future by the purchase of War Bonds. 
It’s so much sounder to save than to wait 
to be saved. 


oe 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber « Aluminum « Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds - Batteries « Paper « Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


©1944 


AN HEU S ER - 


BUS C H e . 


SAINT 


REMINDER FOR THRIFTY 
HOUSEWIVES: 
There’s nourishment in 
simple, wartime meals, 
but, to make them taste 
better—simply serve the 
world’s most popular 
beer—cold, bubbling 

Budweiser. 
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CUTTTTT Cees 


The way to 
FASTER 


and BETTER 


Office Work 


Only the most efficient tools can 
be used in the war effort. This is| 
just as true in the office as in the 
shop. For office and shop paper 


work, quality papers are the “tools” 


that produce better results faster. | 


Every day, all over America... 


Parsons Papers are stepping up 


production. Faster and better 
) 3 | @ Rathje 
paper work is being turned out | 


because these quality papers in-| 


crease clerical efficiency. Their 
cotton fiber basis provides a faster | 
working surface that types clearly, | 
erases cleanly and resists handling. 


Write today for Demonstration | 


| 
| 


| 


Folder of these superior business | 
papers and see how they can be 


used in your business. 


| 
| 


ParRsONs PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


farsons 
faper 


Specializes for Modern Business 


| 


| (left to right): 


Banks Look Ahead 


Formation of credit pool 
is big news at A.B.A. meeting. 


| New president has background 
| as emissary to Washington. 


Wall Street's ambassador to Wash- 
ington, W. Randolph Burgess, has now 
become the emissary of all banking to 
the nation’s capital. He took on this 
unofhcial title at the close of the 
American Bankers Assn.’s brief, stream- 
ined convention at Chicago last week 
when he became the association’s presi- 
dent. 


| @ Drafted Credit Tolicy—Prior to be- 


coming vice-chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York in 1938, Bur- 
gess for many years had served New 
York’s Federal Reserve Bank. He also 
| had been the dominant personality on 
the Federal Reserve Board’s open-mar- 
ket committee, the group that drafts 
fundamental credit policy for the na- 
tion’s banking system. 

With this background, he naturally 

has been considered contact man be- 
tween the financial market in New 
York and the monetary authorities in 
Washington. 
Elected—Burgess succeeds 
A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the 
Bank of Hartsville, S. C., as A.B.A. 
chief. And, in the formal line of suc- 
cession, Burgess will in turn be suc- 
| ceeded a year r hence by Frank C. Rathje, 
| president of the Chicz igo City Bank & 
Trust Co. and the Mutual National 
Bank, who was named A.B.A. vice- 
president. 

‘The convention discussed the inter- 


Discussing the American Bankers 
Assn.’s postwar plans are two “gener- 
ations” of presidents and a future one 


A. L. M. Wiggins, 


60 


national monetary fund and wor 
plans, the Bretton Woods p: 
BW-—Jul.29'44,p17) being 
complex and unclear by Burges 
acceptance speech. However, 1 
sion has been reached by the A.] 
the merits of the plan proposed 
still remains the subject of clos 
by a special committee. 
Resolutions were passed reit 
the need for a balanced federal 
at the earliest possible date, a 
tax structure which would en 
private enterprise and provide ¢ 
ment, and a vigorous and indep 
banking system. 
@ Banks Form Pool—Probably t! 
vention’s most momentous news, | 
ever, was the announcement th 
New York City banks had organi 
$100,000,000 credit pool to exter K 
to ne and medium-sized businc in 
the postwar period (BW —Sep.30'44 
p21). This is in line with the aims 
the association’s active postwar sma 
business credit commission to make 
A.B.A. members a potent factor in the 
reconversion and_ reconstruction 
gram (BW —Aug.19’44,p66). 
Formation of the Bank Credit Group 
of New York City was announced at 
the convention by the commissio: 
chairman, Robert M. Hanes, head 
North Carolina’s Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., former A.B.A. president 
The pool was described as the first maj 
step taken by member institutions t 
implement the commission’s constru 
tive work on the problem. 
e@ Other Groups Planned—Han¢ 
pointed out that neither the new Nev 
York City credit pool nor the similar 
regional groups soon to be organized 
will directly solicit any loans. Local 
banks will be encouraged to go after the 


pr 


retiring president; Frank C. Rathje, 
vice-president who'll succeed to the 
top spot in 1945; and W. Randolph 
Burgess, the new head. 
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<nallJoan business in their neighbor- 
hoods. The local institutions will have 
he assurance that if they are not in a 

sition, either directly or in coopera- 
tion with correspondent banks, to pro- 
vide all the credit needed they can then 
jym for assistance to their regional 
credit pool. 

No “bad” or “reckless” loans are in 
the picture. The local originating bank 
must participate in every loan accepted 
by its — credit pool. It must also 
service the loans it originates for a com- 
pensation to be agreed upon and must 
issue participation certificates therein to 
member banks joining in the loan. 
¢ Plan Is Explained—To make sure that 
“every competent man, firm, and cor- 


‘ 


poration that needs bank credit can 
obtain it in adequate amounts and for a 
sufficient time,” the commission has 
been holding regional meetings with 
bankers for the purpose of providing 
them with first-hand information on the 
commission’s program, its policies, and 
its procedure. 

Meetings have already been held in 
Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago. Ad- 
ditional conferences will soon be held 
also in Richmond, Va., San Francisco, 
Denver, Dallas, New Orleans, and New 
York City. 

Already, according to delegates at the 


A.B.A. convention, a $21,000,000 credit | 
pool is about to be set up in Louisville. | 
Others are in the process of formation | 


Forty-one American business en- 
terprises had assets of $1,000,000,000 
or more at the close of 1943, com- 
pared with 38 in 1942 and only 32 
in 1941. The group included nine 
insurance companies, 16 banks (BW 
—Jul.22’44,p63), and 16 industrial, 
rail, and utility corporations. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is no longer the No. 1 
company. Now on top is Metropoli- 


American Tel. & Tel. Co 

28, dada hbeeadeganronciantes 
Ci CO Bisecdesenscsccenss 
General Motors Corp. 

Southern Pacific System........-......5: 
U.S. Steel Corp 

New York Central R.R 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R 

Union Pacific R.R 

Consolidated Edison Co. (N. 

eee SE eee eae 
Commonwealth & Southern System 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

Bethlehem Steel Corp 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.............0.s eee ees 
I ee ee eer rT Pee er ree 


i Cas Saecedcpdas at ox oeecees 
U.S. Steel Corp 

Bethlehem Steel Corp 

American Tel. & Tel. C 
er eer 
Armour & Co. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co 

i nies yh seh aseres woes oie ob 
Chrysler Corp. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 


* Fiscal years ending in October. 


companies in 1940. 


sales figures are available.) 


The Nation’s Largest Industrial Enterprises 


The 16 nonfinancial leaders on basis of annual sales or revenues are: 


**1,311,000,000 


** Fiscal years ending Feb. 28, 1944, and 1940. 
+ Fiscal years ending Jan. 31, 1944, and 1940. 
+ Fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1943 and combined sales of old Consolidated and Vultee 


(Ford Motor Co. and Aluminum Co. of America may properly belong in this group but no 


tan Life Insurance Co., for years the 
runner-up. However, A. T. & T. is 
still largest in the nonfinancial field. 

The 16 nonfinancial enterprises 
rated largest on the basis of 1943's 
war-swollen revenues or sales include 
relatively few members of the “Bil- 
lion-Dollar Club.” 

The nonfinancial companies with 
total consolidated assets in excess of 


$1,000,000,000 are: 


——— Assets as of ————~ Gain 
Dec. 31, 1943 Dec. 31, 1939 since 1939 
$6,313,000,000 $5,227,000,000 11% 
2,812,000,000 2,359,000,000 19% 
2,328,000,000 2,035,000,000 14% 
2,265,000,000 ,323,000,000 71% 
2 17% 
2 19% 
15% 
19% 
19% 


,237,000,000 908,000,000 
2,106,000,000 ,769,000,000 
2,102,000,000 820,000,000 

,561,000,000 310,000,000 

,456,000,000 .219,000,000 

,421,000,000 353,000,000 

,323,000,000 ,207 000,000 10% 

,202,000,000 ,143,000,000 5% 

,115,000,000 858,000,000 30% 
1,045,000,000 733,000,000 42% 
1,030,000,000 930,000,000 11% 
1,009,000,000 692,000,000 24% 
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1943 
$3,796,000,000 
1,977 ,000,000 
1,903,000,000 
1,648,000,000 
*1,490,000,000 
*1,417,000,000 
1,358,000,000 


176% 
119% 
360% 

49% 


97 % 


$1,377,000,000 
904,000,000 
414,000,000 
1,107 ,000,000 
"757,000,000 
*715,000,000 98% 
305,000,000 345% 
**990,000,000 32% 
934,000,000 40% 
49,000,000 2.543% 
28,000,000 3,429% 
431,000,000 
550,000,000 
617,000,000 
$15,000,000 
42,000,000 


1,303,000,000 
1,295,000,000 
988,000,000 
980,000,000 
886,000,000 
+853,000,000 
$831,000,000 


823,000,000 1,860% 
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Lasts Five Times Longer 


One reason why maintenance 
men are replacing with General 
Electric’s popular Watch Dogs is 
because of euler long life. 
Under specified test conditions the 
FS-40 outlasts an average of ten 
40-watt lamps, the FS-100... eight 
100-watt lamps. The G-E Watch 
Dog Jasts five times longer than or- 
dinary fluorescent starters. 

Reason For Its Long Life 

Ordinary starters wear them- 
selves out prematurely because they 
continue to make futile starting 
attempts when a lamp begins to die. 
This is not so with the G-E Watch 
Dog because it cuts itself out of the 
circuit as soon as a lamp reaches 
the end of its useful life. Since there 
is no flow of current, burned-out 
lamps are prevented from being 
started needlessly and the Watch 
Dog’s life is greatly prolonged. 

Hear the General Electric radio 

programs: ‘‘The G-E All Girl 

Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, 


NBC. “The World Today” news 
every weekday 6:45 P.M. CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


For additional information write to 
Section G1I041-102, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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... And Aircraft Pulleys 
Operate More Easily — 
thanks to NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Yes, there will be new ease and “‘feel” 
to plane controls...a quicker response 
to the pilot’s touch...a little more 
“edge’’ on the opposition. The reason 
for this plane improvement is found in 
aircraft pulleys equipped with Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings—specially designed 
to meet the rigid requirements and spe- 
cifications* of our latest military planes. 

Friction has been cut to a minimum 
through the use of a double row of small 
diameter needle rollers—all assembled 
to provide a single, compact unit that 
saves space and weight. Efficient lubri- 
cation, high load capacity, exceptional 
stability and unusual resistance to fric- 
tion under misalignment, are all plus 
features! And simplicity of design offers 


every anti-friction advantage at mini- 
mum cost. 

This is another application of Needle 
Bearings which illustrates how they can 
be readily adapted to meet new require- 
ments with improved performance and 
lower cost. 

Test data on the performance char- 
acteristics of PN Needle Bearings in 
aircraft pulleys is available on request. 
Or if you’re interested in adapting the 
anti-friction advantages of Needle Bear- 


ings to a new design, our engineering: 


department will gladly work with yours 
in selecting the size and type to meet 
your requirements. 


*Fully complies with Specifications AN-FF-P-796 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established1866 + Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia « Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Toronto « London, England 


in Atlanta, Boston, Philadel; 
Chicago and in Connecticut. 
@ A.B.A. to Advise—Managem: 
the credit pools organized wil 
entirely in the hands of loca 
The A.B.A. credit commission \ 
only as an educational and 
tional clearing house. 


Strength in Unity 


Continental Industries 
uniting well-established smal 
businesses to bolster postwa 
prospects, share planning. 


A new method for meeting tl post 
war hazards to small business is being 


| demonstrated by Continental Industrie, 
Inc., New York. Continental is a map. 


agement and finance concern which 
buys up well-established small or ne. 
dium-sized manufacturers and _ provide 
them with top executive talent. ‘Ihus, ; 
number of companies can combine ty 
acquire skills in finance, renegotiation, 
reconversion, product redesign, marke! 
planning, and salesmanship comparable 
to their big competitors. 

e Buys Tool Company—Last month 
Continental Industries announced the 
purchase of its eighth company, the 
Quality Hardware & Machine Con, 
Chicago, makers of machine tool prod: 
ucts and metal stampings. Other men- 
bers of the family are Franklin Machine 
& Foundry Co., Providence; A. W. Har- 
ris Oil Co., Providence; Kensington 
Shipyard & Dry Dock Corp., Philade! 
phia; Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler 
Works, Holyoke, Mass.; Liberty Motor 
& Engineering Corp., Baltimore; Bre- 
burn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa; 
J. Sullivan & Sons, Philadelphia (mak 
ers of tapes and bindings). Other firms 
will be added. The eight already ac 
quired have a total annual output of 
some $150,000,000, average about 601 
employees each. 

Quality Hardware will continue to 

make tools, dies, jigs, gages, special 
machinery. But plans are already set for 
postwar expansion of output through a 
line of home appliances. 
@ Bolles Is Chilonn-Tead man of 
Continental Industries is Chester A. 
Bolles (no kin to Chester Bowles of the 
Office of Price Administration). Bolles 
was born in 1901, graduated from Dart: 
mouth where he was halfback on the 
football team and captain of the swin- 
ming team. His first big job was vice- 
president in charge of sales for Fownes 
Bros. & Co., glove manufacturers. 

Later Bolles went to the Royal Bat- 
tery Corp., of which he became presi- 
dent. Thereafter he bought into Frank- 
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rod 


a ee ee ed 


lin Machinery & Foundry Co. All of 

Vranklin’s capital stock was later trans MEWS 
ferred to Continental Industries. 

e Knowledge Is Shared—Bolles is chair- NM = 


man of the board of Continental and 
js said to be its sole owner. ‘The man- 

ufacturing companies are taken over on WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
a 100% ownership basis. Bolles looks 
for companics that are in healthy con 
dition and have definite promise for 
postwar sales. He prefers plants that are 
competently operated so that he can 
take along the management with the 
property. 

Head executives of the underlying 
companies will make up committees 
that will help pilot the combined or- 
ganization. In this way all plants will 
receive the benefits from the special- 
ized knowledge of individual staffs. ‘The 
first three committees will take up ex- 
port sales, jobs for veterans, postwar 
product planning. Initial mectings of 
these groups will be held late in October. 
e Favors Government Aid—In_ recent 
pronouncements, Maury Maverick, head 
of the government’s Smaller War Plants 
Corp., has demanded that Uncle Sam 
provide special research and manage- 
ment services for the little businessman. 
Bolles is not afraid of government's part 
in business and echoes Maverick’s phi- 


Official Photo U. 8. Army Air I 


FLYING OVER 100-MILES AN HOUR this Army pilot of a Douglas B-23 tow plane is about to pick-up 
cali. a 15-place glider. As the tow plane comes in, the arm of a pick-up device, manufactured by 
a - y: : : \'l American Aviation, Inc., is lowered to catch the suspended tow line shown in the foreground 
Government agencies are now 1M | Torrington Ball Thrust Bearings were specified for installation in the mechanism of the pick-up, be 
possession of a wealth of material on | cause of their capacity to withstand the severe and sudden shock loads encountered in the operatiot 


the basis of which governmental ad- 
visory assistance to private business 
management can and will have substan- 
tial favorable bearings upon future oper- 
ations. I sce no reason why the govern- 
ment, through the Dept. of Commerce 
or some other agency, could not con- 
tinue its laboratory work in business 


ROLLING STEEL SHEETS, this three-hi roughing TURNING CRANKSHAFTS to precision limits is 
breakdown sheet mill, built by Lewis Foundry the important operation performed by th 
& Machine, is equipped with two-row tapered machine tool manufactured by the Hall Scot 
roller bearings, supplied by Torrington’s Ban- Motor Car Company. Because of heavy load 
tam Bearings Division. With each row employ- encountered during operation, two Torringt 

ing 34-rollers, 1%” long and 1 3/32” in di- Bail Radial Bearings were selected for instal 
ameter, these bearings have a radial load lation in the center drive assembly. The be 

capacity of 216,200 pounds; a thrust load ings have an outside diameter of $4’; 
capacity of 148,900 pounds at 100 R.P.M. inside diameter of 27”, and are 314" w 


MEETING UNUSUAL REQUIREMENTS for large or special type bearings is an important part of | 
service of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division. For today’s anti-friction application 
for assistance in planning postwar designs—TURN TO TORRINGTON. 


4 
x*? 
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| 


Carl A. Laystrom, chairman of the | To | B, 

Quality Hardware & Machine Corp., 

signs over his firm to the finance- ORRINGTO. EARRINGS 
management control of Chester A. | STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE - BALL 
Bolles and his Continental Industries. | | tue TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 
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Do Allied 
Military Gains bring you 


closer to Credit Losses? 


Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
business risk! Transition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
ties and upsets. War industry's shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business. But what companies will be hit? How hard? How 
soon? Nobody knows. 

On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected... 
now...and in the uncertain future. 

American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t... keeps you 
from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
mation, write for our booklet, “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 
Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


OF New YorRK 
% xy, 
SUEED GE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


management and render advisory 
ices to industry generally—just a 
government has done research and 
oratory work in farming and farm 
agement.” 


| © A Trend Emerges—There are s\ 


tions in the Continental Industries 
that may have a bearing on the bi 
small business picture. To such n 
facturers it applies the good old m 

“In unity there is strength.” The 1 

ing of plant activities under Contin 
Industries is another manifestation of a 
trend by smaller companies, fearful of 
the shock that will come when war 
orders dry up, to merge or sell out while 
the going still is good. 

Wall Streeters are watching with in- 
terest the acquisition by large companies 
of smaller concerns which promise to 
extend the purchaser’s peacetime mar- 
kets. 


Rail Rate Probe 


ICC to begin a complete 
check of freight charges. Net 
earnings drop 27% from first 
seven months of last year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion has ordered a complete re-exami- 
nation of the railroads’ freight rate 


| structure on the basis of present and 


possible future earnings prospects. 
Hearings will begin Oct. 22 to decide 
whether the suspension of the 1942 
emergency freight rate increases shall 
be extended beyond Jan. 1, present ex- 
piration date. 

e May Set the Pattern—No halfway 
measure is anticipated. Railroad men 
expect ICC either to cancel the 1942 
rate increases permanently or to re- 
store them. And the decision is ex- 
pected to set the pattern for several 


| postwar years. 


Recently, a joint petition calling for 
the permanent cancellation of the 1942 


| rate increase was filed with the ICC by 
| the national and the southeastern as- 


sociations of railroad and utility com 
missioners, 16 individual state commis 
sions, and the states of Iowa and North 
Dakota on the grounds that the rail- 
roads would definitely have no possible 
need for any higher rates while the war 
lasted or for six months thereafter. 
@Some Improvement—The war has 
brought about a considerable change 
for the better in the financial condi 
tion of the whole rail industry. For it 
is estimated that the Class I carriers 
since the beginning of 1941 have been 
able to retain nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
their earnings in the business. 
Working capital, but $400,000,000 
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mystery... 


NE morning back in 1913, a young 

scientist at Corning Glass Works ap- 

cared at work and offered cake to his 
ends. They admitted it was fine. But why 
ke? And in the morning, too! 
The answer was simple. The young scien- 
st had been trying to argue that food 
ould cook better in glass, His friends 
ughed. So one day he cut the bottom off 
glass battery jar, took it home, and asked 
is wile to try cooking in it. That was the 
ginning of Pyrex Ovenware. Moral: Don’t 
buzh at bright young men with ideas. They 
tay lead to something. 

Over the years Corning research has sort 
b male a specialty of ideas. A lot of them 
ave led somewhere. For example, years 
&? Corning scientists thought colors in 
ailway signal glassware could be improved 


so that, for one thing, they would be clearly 
distinguishable in all kinds of weather. 
Colors had varied and were not always de- 
pendable before. Today railroad, marine, 
and air traffic moves on standardized colors 
which Corning helped establish. 

Recently the armed services wanted din- 
nerware, for camps, that would stand hard 
knocks and could be produced in huge 
quantities. Corning Research and Sonam 
tion gave them cups and dishes that met 
the need on both counts. 

In peacetime, Corning was a place where 
ond go with tough problems for glass. It 
was good training for the war role that 
Corning is now playing, fitting glass 
into jobs that glass can do best with 
all the know-how of 93 years of glass- 
making. If you still have a war-plant 


roblem that glass might help solve, we'll 
- glad to hear from you about it. And when 
your peacetime plans reach the drawing 
yoard stage, why not talk them over with 
ns, too? Corning Glass Works, Department 
410-B, Corning, N. Y. 


LORNING 


nn OSS 
Research in Glass | 


QRNIA CALLING... 


with a 
message of 
opportunity 


es, California is calling to business and 


banking executives throughout the Nation... 
calling with a message of present and post-war 
opportunity that is commanding attention 
everywhere. California is the West’s greatest 
market, and in the development of their in- 
terests in this market many of these executives 
are finding that the unique statewide services 
of this bank offer numerous advantages. Your 


inquiries are cordially invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS .$ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS 


+ 3,767 443,322.19 
RESOURCES + 3,975,493,006.15 


(As of June 30, 1944) 


California's statewide bank 


H ank of Ame 


ONAI 


rica 


LSSO' \] 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


on Jan. 1, 1941, was in th 
| hood of $1,660,000,000 . 
1944. Some rail authoritie 
| yearly fixed interest require 
| industry will soon run some 
under prewar requirements. 
e Costs Are Rising—Neve: 
| earnings are a temporary p 
| The peak was reached son 
| even though it was folloy 
| rise of monthly revenues 
breaking levels. Operating 
continued to mount, and t 
has become increasingly he 
of higher rates and exhausti 
over credits. 


increased $59,000,000, mor 


ain, as well as lower tax a 
xed charges. Earnings d 
$58,500,000 compared with 
000,000 profit for July, 1943 
e@ Net Income Off—July wa 
teenth consecutive month in 
Class I carriers’ net incom« 


| earnings in the first seven 
1944 were only $381,000,00 
less than for the similar 194 


toads’ property investment, 
to the Assn. of American 
slumped to only 4.30% in 
months ended July 31, in 
trast to the 6.07% for th 
similar period. 


Operating costs in July, for « 


setting the $18,000,000 gross 


below levels of the precedin; 
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The rate of return on the Ch 


accord 
Rail 
the tw 
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August operating statements indi 


that this trend is continuing, 
systems reported net operati 
almost 34% less than a year 
e Feight Dro 
| ment generally has no illus 
| the sharp dro 
| likely when the war in Eu 


as 20} 
ng ico 


g 
ago 


Foreseen—Rail mana 


ions ab 


in freight traffic thai 


rope eh 


| particularly for the eastern carriers. 
And some rail securities students 
| lieve that earnings (before taxes) : 


decline as much as 30% dur 


to $700,000,000 net now fc 
1944 and with the profits of 


Thus far the railroads 
nounced no decison as to 


@ Favors Waiting—One 


rate increases. 


months. 


| 70 


they will take at the ICC hes 


ing the 


conversion period, and that 1945 
if tax rates aren’t lowered—may drop 
between $400,000,000 and $500.0) 
000, compared with the $650,000 


yreseen 


$874, 


000 in 1943 and $902,000,000 in 19 


have 


the st? 


arings 
influer 
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group, however, is said to favor a po! 
of watchful waiting until the ICC | 
completed its hearing on the petit 
for outright cancellation of the frei 
If events the next ! 
or five weeks indicate that V-F | 
| won’t come until spring, this group | 
| lieves that the request for higher freig 
| rates could well be pushed back s 


— le 


"SO THAT'S WHY THEY 
CALL IT ARMORUBBER ! " 


self-Lined Fabric 


Garment manufacturers | 


show interest in two-faced cloth | 
andother wartime developments | 


PRODUCTION 


°s for use in civilian goods. | 
ldX 
o In few fields have the needs of the | 
armed forces stimulated more develop- | 
on ments in cooperation with the Army 
than Quartermaster Corps (BW —Mar.4’44, 
~ 47) than in the textile industry, in 
rah which wartime innovations await only 
oped the end of the war for use in civilian 
the yam g00ds. 


e No Lining Needed—F or example, gar- 
ment manufacturers are giving inter- | 
ested attention to a two-faced wool and 
rayon fabric in which the lining is an 
integral part of the goods. 

This fabric, called Sunbak (William 
Skinner & Sons’ trade name), is ex- 
pected to achieve wide popularity after 
» Ch the war because, by eliminating sewn-in 
accor «lining, it will simplify manufacturing. 
Rails ¢ Prewar Foundation—Sunbak’s present 
¢ ty «job is to keep U. S. flyers comfortably 
arp warm at fighting altitudes of 30,000 ft. 
prev Like some other wartime textile de- 

velopments, Sunbak is built on prewar 
foundations. It is an outgrowth of 


the § 
which 
has h 
year, 
10nthy 
, or? 
Periog 


Ind 
a tackle twill, first popularized when the 
- ine late Knute Rockne trotted out his 
%0, Notre Dame football teams in shiny, 
manga satin-like knee pants. 
i abd Postwar possibilities for Sunbak are 
» that sports clothing (particularly the Cali- 
e € arg jackets), all sorts of outdoor PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS 
ers, wear, bed jackets, and bath robes. 
ents United States Testing Co. comparisons 
as) are cited to show that Sunbak’s self- 
the lining in an overcoat saves 11% in 
5 ng weight, and is 20.8% warmer than a 
drop conventional, fully lined coat. 7 
10,0 @ New Idea in Secks—Another new idea, 
100.) which seems destined for wide post- [PNG 
a war acceptance, is cushion-sole socks. 
4, The cushion consists of terry stitches TRUCK TIRES 
119 like the pile on a Turkish towel. Golfers 
ve and tennis players will be told the 
sth cushion will prevent blisters, and absorb | 
a perspiration. | 
uen Wartime developments, in the opin- | DO YOU KNOW ABOUT ARMORUBBER?— You ought to in these days of tire 
pol ion of some Army Air Forces procure- | scarcities. For Armorubber is tough. It’s the tread rubber made by 
C! ment officers, may displace sheepskin Kelly’s unique method of compounding. This superior process gives 
ctit lined coats es winter equipment. tires longer wear—gives you greater mileage. It requires extra opera- 
Freig he Air Forces find pile fabric linings a of 7 : Pie. - 
tf preferable; their purchases of sheep- tions, plus the extra craftsmanship that is a Kelly tradition. It makes 
lined garments have been discontinued. | tires go extra far, last extra long. Gruelling road tests prove that. And 
ip | ® Clothes in Layers—A more familiar you'll prove it yourself when your trucks roll on Kelly Armorubber. 
reig development that looks promising for Your Kelly dealer will help make your present tires last. 
$0 postwar markets is the Quartermaster 
Corps’ discovery of the layer principle- THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 
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several light garments in place of one 
heayy coat to give winter sports de- 
votees freedom from weight. 

One combination: self-lined alpaca- 
mohair pile jacket and trousers for in- 
sulation, with an outer shell of Byrd 
cloth or 9-oz. sateen, wind resistant and 
water repellent. 

@ Civilian Applications—Uniformed bus 
drivers, delivery men, and service sta- 
tion attendants are ingens to get the 
benefit of Army specifications, in cloth- 
ing made from released Army fabrics. 

Army 84-oz. herringbone twill makes 
grease-monkey suits; 6-oz. twill has been 
released for work shirts; good quality 
work trousers can be made from §8.2- 
oz. uniform twill or from 9-0z. Army 
sateen. 

Nylon marquisette, used for mosquito 
bars, is considered desirable curtain 
fabric. Army 9-oz. sateen could be 
printed in flower designs for drapery and 
upholstering material. 

e From Blimps to Dresses—Balloon 
cloth, developed by the Army for blimps 


7% 


-BIG. BOLTS NEEDED 


Athong public projéets suspended by 
war and now awaiting a nod from 
WPB is New York’s $75,000,000 
Brooklyn-Battery auto tube which 
lacks only 790 tons of bolts for con- 
struction to be resumed. Commis- 
sioner W. H. Friedman (left) of the 
city tunnel authority displays the type 
of bolt needed to couple cast-iron 
segments which line the hole (above). 
With 4,000 ft. of tunnel already 
driven, the 2.1-mile underwater high- 
way will employ 3,000 for three years. 


and later used for life rafts, sleeping 
bags, and mountain tents, can be made 
into women’s dresses, handbags, and 
umbrellas. Window screening Tee be- 
come a textile field, in which nylon, 
Saran, and Plexon will compete with 
metal wire. 

Plastic-bonded web bandages, in- 

corporating an antiseptic, realize the 
dream of some believers in the future 
of synthetics, in the production of a 
fabric without weaving. Antiseptic is 
impregnated in the plastic coating. 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. has de- 
veloped inexpensive fabrics for such uses 
as “throwaway curtains” (BW —Jul.1'44, 
p+4). 
@ Industrial Uses—Military fabrics hold 
promise for new industrial uses. Fiber- 
glas cloth, with batts bonded to nylon, 
are used on landing barges for insulation 
and for sound proofing. This combina- 
tion may find its way into postwar pre- 
fabricated houses. 

Rip-stop weaves, with heavy and light 
cords checkerboarding a fabric, were de- 


veloped for lightweight parachute 

are expected to be useful in light 

umbrellas and awnings. Nylon rop 
veloped for glider towing, may | 

for emergency tow lines on smal] 

it’s strong, small, light, and salt 

resistant. Bonded layer fabrics of 
strength were developed for lif 

they make strong, lightweight co 
belts, too. 

@ New Coatings—Finishes to ma} 
tiles mildew-proof, fire and flam« 

and water-repellent, and the ext 
use of synthetic resin and sy 
rubber coatings have been proi 
in the production of fabrics fo 
All four types of finishes are exp« 

find extensive postwar civilian ay 
tions. 

To the mildew-proofing Dov 
in use before the war, wartime i 
has added other nontoxic finish 
as the Puratize compounds whic! 
be incorporated into water-repelle: 
ishes in order to add mildew resis: 
to fabrics. 

For fire and flame resistance, a 
as water repellency, large quantit 
chlorinated paraffin are being mai 
tured and applied to industrial fa 
Mass production has brought down th 
cost so it is no longer prohibitive. 7.in 
borate and other inorganic pigment 
also can be used with binding agents t 
give relatively permanent fire resistant 
qualities to fabrics. 
© Lower Costs—When Army decide: 
that most of its outerwear garment 
ought to be water-repellent, consumy 
tion of du Pont’s Zelan jumped fro 
hundreds of pounds to thousands 

Another durable-type water-repellent 

finish, Norane, made by Warwicl 
Chemical Co., has been developed sinc« 
the war. Millions of yards of poplin 
sateen, and other fabrics have been 
Zelan and Norane treated for the 
armed services; this also implies lower 
cost possibilities for the civilian mar 
ket, due to the use of mass-production 
techniques. 
@ Stain-Proof Tablecloths—Ethy]-cellu- 
lose, vinyl, and other resins have been 
used for waterproofing treatments, as 
have the synthetic rubbers, for anything 
from a soldier’s slicker to tarpaulins 
Postwar translations are expected to in- 
clude stain- and moisture-proof table- 
cloths, awnings, outdoor furniture cov- 
erings, and moisture-proof, odorproof 
bags for food storage and other indus- 
trial uses. 

Resins known to the technicians as 
urea-formaldehyde and alkyd types pro- 
duce flexible, pliable fabric coatings. 
These and the newer melamine for 
maldehyde resins have been found pa: 
ticularly useful in the shrinksetting of 
wool blankets, woolen underwear, sweat- 
ers, and socks. 
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Fish Leather 


Experiments seek a field 
for fishskins in coin purses and 
other small products. Reduced 
processing cost is sought. 


Future competition for traditional 
athers may be foreshadowed by ex- 
iments on the tanning of fishskin 
now being conducted at the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 
e Possible Uses—Leather experts feel 
that there would be a definite field for 
fsh leather in small limp-leather prod- 
ycts such as belts, billfolds, coin purses, 
cigarette cases—if a practical and eco- 
jomical method of processing could be 
worked out. Enthusiasts even discuss 
its use in women’s shoes and handbags, 
forecasting that it would prove popular 
because Of its “new and natural de- 
ign.” And the proximity of the source 
of supply to New England's leather- 
processing centers is a big point in its 
favor. 

Fish leather is being used now in 
Germany and Italy, according to Har- 
vid P. Smith of the Boston regional 
ofice of the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, for both shoes and smaller 
cather goods. The leather has proved 
too flexible for use alone, and fishskin 


shoe uppers have had to be backed with 


stronger material, while women’s purses | 
require a stiffener between leather and | 


lining. 


eSimilar to Animal Skin—There is | 


not too great a difference, for leather- 
making purposes, between fish and ani- 
mal skins. Both have genuine leather- 
forming fibers. One big point in favor 


Runous to skins and hazardous to 
health are the sharp-pointed forks that 
the fish handlers insist upon using. 
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but sales expenses stay down when you 
give your products the market-making strength of 


Heppenstall Forgings 


HERE’s a post-war plan that will work no matter what happens. 

First, build sales-making strength and service into your pro- 
ducts by using tough forgings in their vital parts. 

Second, reduce production losses by using durable forgings in 
your own equipment. 

This is a tangible, proved and immediate approach toward a 
business stabilizing cut in sales and production costs ... /f's 
today’s one sure bet. 

When you buy alloy or carbon shafting, rings, back-up roll 
sleeves, shear knives, die blocks, or alloy steel in ingot or billet 
remember that Heppenstall makes the finest obtainable. On a dollar 
per service-period basis Heppenstall Forgings can be depended on 
to show a reduced cost. Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 
Makers of Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs 


of fishskins is that they contain no 
| natural grease—and degreasing is one of 
the major jobs in a tannery. 

But fishskins do have scales. Descaling 
by mechanical means (scraping the 
scales off, as for cooking) is likely to 
damage the fibers. One of the problems 
now being worked on at New Hamp- 
shire is to find chemicals which will 
remove the scales without harming the 
leather. 

Another problem standing in the way 
of mass production is the comparatively 
small size of individual skins. Specially 
built equipment would almost certainly 
| be required to handle them. 
| @ Efforts Have Failed—Ffforts to com- 
mercialize fish leather have been under- 
taken several times in the past. But 
only shark leather, used for such pur- 
poses as shoe tips, luggage corners, and 
‘a loom straps, where its scuffproof quali- 
66 | ties are valuable, has made the grade 

To your health!” (BW_Nov.6'43,p54). Attempts te. use 

“~ | the smaller food fish—cod, halibut, 

N the vast beverage industry, | ocean catfish—have failed. 
temperature is a vital part of The greatest drawback has been sup- 
processing. There are thousands of | Ply. There are more than enough fish 
American Thermometers of vari. | C2Ught but the methods commonly 


. Mate wali a ki f used to get fish to the American mar- 
ous kinds used in the making of | Let ruin the skins for leather-making. 


your favorite drinks. @ Forks Ruin Skins—One big difficulty is 

Some are the familiar glass ther- the habit, old as the ys sea fishing 
mometers similar to those in your fleet itself, of forking the fish when un- 
henen. Cahessnesditiin salad, loading at dockside. The fork punc- 


Of “oe “ tures not only ruin the skins for use as 
perature, Often the instrument 1S _ = |eather, but also create a definite health 


installed as far as 200 feet from the | hazard, in that bacteria can more easily 
source of heat or cold. attack the flesh. For this reason forking 
| has been prohibited time and again 

by Be eco but habit is strong, and 
| the ban has never stuck. 


In almost every industry, in war- 
ships, submarines, cargo and pas- 
senger steamers, there are American Another major problem is to shorten 
Thermometers designed for the | the length of time between the catch 
precise service they must give. En- and delivery to the tannery. For best 
during accuracy is the basic quality results, fish should be skinned the day 


all Bec . they are caught, and the skins thor- 
of all. Each has special features for oughly worked with fine-grain salt. Even 
quick, easy reading. : 


when properly treated, they must be 

Whenever you need industrial | protected by adequate refrigeration until 
thermometers, rest assured that if | they reach the tannery to prevent the 
you specify “American” thermom- age eg a ii ie 
eters you will receive the nearest- England fishing ports are a long way 
to-perfect service that modern | from the banks. Fishing boats stay out 
knowledge and skill can provide. from ten days to two weeks, not re- 
‘ turning until the holds are full. And 
— American Glass, Dial and | although the fish are salted and iced 
SQ. Recording Thermometers | when caught, coarse salt is generally 
oF OE See.) aed and salting loses much of its ef- 


tors everywhere. Write to them ; - ; 
or us for information. apn if the fish are not skinned 
rst. 


An ERICAN For this reason, earlier experiments 
in fish leather generally used skins im- 

Industrial Instruments | Potted from Iceland, where the fishing 

fleet is on a day-to-day basis. 

peer te mcg hE on INC./ 4 Commercial Interest Shown—Among 

Makers of ‘American’ industri! Instruments, Hancock Valves, the companies currently interested in 


Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves. + a, ‘ 
Stns of Shee eae Coenen teat eb sed Unet tetn| tHe commercial possibilities of fish 


and other lifting specialties. leather are the John Metz Leather Co. . 


is to preserve the “hides” by working 
them thoroughly with a fine-grain si 


—e, 


of Boston, which is working with ox 
big tanner in an attempt to produ 
embossed fishskins for women’s sho 
and the Rowland Marine Products ( 
of Salem, Mass., which is experimentig 


with the oe tanning, and ey. 
bossing of cod, haddock, and 
leopard. 


LATERAL WELLS PRODUCE 


In six months of operation, Penns)! 
vania’s first horizontal oil wells (B\\- 
Dec.4’43,p66) have produced an aver 
age of 28 gal. per acre daily, according 
to Leo Ranney, originator of the hon 
zontal recovery technique. 

The horizontal wells jut out f 
a single vertical shaft in a +4(0-acx 
lease. In 1940 and 1941, the 100 ve 
tical wells on this lease averaged about 
one-half gallon per acre daily. 

The first two lateral shafts wer 
blasted out to a distance of 2,234 tt 
and 2,355 ft., respectively, from the 
work chamber of the vertical well 42) 
ft. below the surface of the groun¢ 
Eventually Ranney plans to have 2 
horizontal lines pouring oil into the 
central chamber. 

Ranney, technical adviser to the Ve 
nango Development Corp., which ope: 
ates the horizontal wells near Franklin 
Pa., declares that costs are less than 25¢ 
a bbl., as compared with $3 a bbl. anc 
more at vertical wells in the same field 


BAILEY BRIDGE 


The American Elevator & Machine 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is a manufacture! 
of Bailey bridges, in addition to the five 
manufacturers listed on page 5) 0 
Business Week’s issue of Sept. 23, 194+ 
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PORTABLE SANDERS AND 
GRINDERS 


FLECTRIC QUICK-SAWS AND 
SHEET METAL SHEARS 


for Black & Decker Tools are never far away 


Factory Service Branches in 25 Cities* 
Help Keep Your Tools on the Job 


Here’s some of the extra satisfaction you get with 
every Black & Decker Electric Tool. If and when 
repairs are needed, expert service is quickly avail- 
able . . . through company-owned Factory Service 
Branches in the 25 cities listed below. 


These Branches carry genuine Black & Decker parts 
in stock .., use no substitutes or makeshifts . . . and 
that’s mighty important. For example: Genuine 
Black & Decker armatures, wound and dynamically 
balanced with our factory precision, can help you 
avoid burnouts that frequently result from hit-or- 
miss rewinding jobs. 

This Factory Service, all over the map, is one of many 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


reasons why Black & Decker Tools are a better buy 
... for all such jobs as drilling and tapping, screw 
driving and nut running, sanding and grinding, saw- 
ing wood and cutting sheet metal. 


For help on any tooling problem, see your nearby 
Black & Decker Distributor. Get the extra satisfac- 
tion that comes with every product of Black & 
Decker—world’s largest manufacturer of portable 
electric tools. The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 510. Towson 4, Maryland. 


*FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES: Atlanta, Ga.: Balti- 
more, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Newark, N. J.; New 
Orleans; La.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh. 
Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Towson, Md.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que. 


are ip E ou TOOLS 


The brush that recaps fires... 


kame recapping, 
so vital an oper- 


ation today, is best 

performed by using 

a special Osborn 

retreading brush 

for roughening the 

surface of the tire 
to get the maximum adhesion in 
vulcanizing ... without breaking 
the cords! Tires thus prepared are 
uniformly and properly rough- 
ened... there are no weak, spots, 
no broken cords...and the tires 
wear longer. 


Power brushing has been proven 
during wartime one of the most 
versatile of all tools—used in 
practically every industry on every 
product for every surface finishing 
Operation. 


Moulds for making new tires, 
too, are best cleaned by power 


brushing — resulting in a beter 
looking, better performing prod- 
uct. Tire valves are finished by 
brushing before they are bonded 
tothe rubber. The resulting smooth 
finish leaves no ragged edges to 
injure precious inner tubes. 


Whatever you make now—or 
intend to make in the future— 
whether it’s made of rubber, metal, 
fabric or plastic—it will pay you to 
investigate the contribution that 
power brushing, as developed by 
Osborn, can make to your prod- 
uct. You'll get greater uniformity, 
better looks and better perform- 
ance at a lower unit cost—with 
Osborn power brushing. 


Write The Osborn Manufactur- 
ing Company now and a trained 
field engineer will make a study 
of your present and projected 
operations — without obligation. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


Cleveland, Obio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER GF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


'NEW PRODUCTS 


— 


| Decimal Point Locator 


Youngsters in the fourth or 
grade can tell you almost instant! 
the product of 2.57x17.865 sho 
pointed off to five decimal places, 
takes long and continuing practi 
any user of a slide rule to be a 
spot the decimal correctly in the 
of a long and complicated comput 
That is why the handy new Deci 
Decimal Point Locator and Den 
tor Slide Rule is being brought « 
Pickett & Eckel, 53 W. Jackson 
Chicago 4. 

It is itself a slide rule, 114 in. | 
made of tough plastic-impreg 


| paper. On it are special scales for spot. 


ting decimals mechanically. With it 


| comes a manual oo the mcthod 


of operation. Fortified with both, a per. 


| son with a fairly limited mathematical 
| background is said to be able to “solve 


and place the decimal point up to 19 


| . . 
| places in difficult problems—containing 


cube root, square root, log, and trig 
factors.” 


| “Industrial Rolling Pin” 


Principles similar to those used by 
a housewife in thinning pie crust with 


a rolling pin underlie the new Krause 


| Rolling Mill developed by the Lewis 


Foundry & Machine Division of the 


| Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh 30. Unlike 


the housewife, the mill utilizes a pair 


| of rolls (left), one above and one below 


the metal in process. Unlike conven- 
tional rolling practice, the rolls arc 
pulled, or rather reciprocated, along the 
metal lengthwise, instead of the n tal 
being passed through them. Result is 
that brass can be reduced from a thick- 
ness of 4 in. to 0.030 in. in a single 
pass as contrasted with a standard red uc- 
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‘Aopps NEW ZEST TO YOUR ENJOYMENT OF 
THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR OF FINE Foops! 


In the far east, famous for its exotic cuisine, an amazing essence is 
° widely used to accentuate the rich, savory flavors of many fine foods. After 
many years of research, chemists in International’s Amino plant near Toledo, Ohio, succeeded in 
deriving this same ingredient from sugar beets and other vegetable sources. Mono 
Sodium Glutamate, or M.S.G. , is now being supplied by International in limited quantities for 
use in quality canned soups, dehydrated foods and certain Army rations. 
To expand production, International has arranged with major west coast 
sugar producers for large supplies of raw material. A modern 
new M.S.G. plant is being designed for construction when war 
conditions permit. Eventually M.S.G.will be used more extensively 
by renowned American hotels, clubs and restaurants and by manu- and p ~— 
facturers ... all for your greater enjoyment of the delicious flavor wllieg 
of fine foods. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


7) © 
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MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


HEMICALS PHOSPHATE POTASH FERTILIZER 


Carriage, 3-in., M 10 


VICTORY 
BEGINS 
ON PAPER 


The tank-destroyer with its 
armor-piercing shell and high 
mobility has effectively taken 
the “blitz” out of “blitzkrieg” 
and threatens to reduce Hitler’s 
formidable Panzers to a heap of 
tangled scrap-iron. 

Paper played its part in devel- 
oping this newest move in the see- 
saw game of attack and defense, 
for it is on paper that new ideas, 
new designs, take shape. 

Hamilton Papers are at war 
and, consequently, on the list of 
items labeled “scarce” for civilian 
consumption. Rely on your 
Hamilton merchant for the latest 
information regarding supplies of 
those “good papers for good 
business.” 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania . . . Offices in 
Chicago, New York, and San 


Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


tion schedule calling for four to six 
passes with at least three intermediate 
anneals. 

Two mills that have already gone into 
service on copper and brass will handle 
material up to 26 in. in width and 25 
ft. in length for either hot or cold 
reductions. Future mills, which will 
probably handle longer pieces by weld- 
ing one to another, are contemplated 
for steel and other metals. The reduc- 
tion of hot slabs and the rolling of 
tapered material, such as spring leaves 
and tapered coverings for airplane 
process. For any class of work the un- 
reduced metal is held in tension by a 


| wings, — to be within range of the 


THINGS TO COME 


Cigarettes of the not too dis 
tant future will keep in prime 
condition for periods consider- 
ably longer than were thought 
possible in prewar days. Basis of 
the prediction is a recent discov- 
ery that tobacco treated with a 
commercial solution of sorbitol 
picks up little moisture during 
weather of high humidity and 
loses very little during dry days. 
The humectant, or moisture-con- 
ditioning material, adds little if 
any of its characteristic sweet 
taste to a smoke, is nontoxic, and 
does not produce throat-irritating 
acrolein when burned. 


Walls, ceilings, doors, and win- 
dow frames of future homes and 
business buildings will carry fire 
extinguishing materials on every 
square foot of their surfaces. They 
will be painted with pigments 
which wil include a mixture of 
calcium carbonate and a resin 
made by treating paraffin wax with 
chlorine. Such a combination 
breaks down under intense heat 
and gives off carbon dioxide, the 
veteran fire smotherer. 


Ascorbic acid, the same vita- 
min C that prevents scurvy in hu- 
man beings and helps heal their 
wounds, will prevent darkening 
and flavor change in peeled and 
sliced fruits of many years to 
come. Apples, apricots, white- 
fleshed cherries, peaches, pears, or 
plums will be treated with a weak 
solution of the benign, slightly 
sour acid or one of its isomers as 
a standard step in the processes of 
canning or freezing. Raw fruits 
sliced for table use will be dusted 
with a dry mixture of vitamin C 
and powdered sugar. 


gripper (right) while the x 
and regulated by ingenious 

make several passes a minut: 
rection of the finished end 

terial. Gage may be chan; 
rolling at any time, making | 
finishing of a single slab i: 
thicknesses of strip for joblng , 


Precision X-Ray Tube 


Internal structures of c¢\ccediy 
thick sections of metal, such as ? 


or more of steel, promise to be pho 
graphed with radiation from then 
Machlett Precision X-Ray Tube in 
fraction of the time formerly requir 
Assemblies of large mechanical co 
ponents will become capable of insp 
tion for correct internal alignment a 
adjustment. Cancer therapy will bea 
vanced by the ability of the unit to g 
X-ray treatments deep in the hum 
body with minimum burning of supe 
ficial tissues. 

Development of the tube, which wi 
operate at over 2,000,000 v., was unde 
taken by R. R. Machlett (above), pre 
dent of Machlett Laboratories, In 
Springdale, Conn., for the high-voltag 
laboratory of Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. Power for it will be su 
plied by a compact new version of ti 
ribbon-type electrostatic generator th 
design of which is not revealed. 

Electrons, accelerated in 180 steps ¢ 
12,000 v. each, will be hurled dow 
ward from a cathode at the tube’s ta 
through a combination target and wi 
dow made of gold in the tube’s ba 
Radiation will be focused precisely 4 
the correct depth in any object und 
inspection or treatment by a doughni 
coil, not shown. 
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Re air Supremacy — | 
... ct. the Seabees! 


+ ‘ “4 
ee 6 ABREU 


The Pacific war is primarily an air war. 
Air war is fought from air bases. 

And air bases, anywhere, in a hurry, are 
the special contribution of the Seabees .. . 


Wire rope swings the big bulldozers | 
and heavy cats overside into the landing | 
craft .. . lets down the LC’s blunt-nosed 

ramps... powers the scrapers that gouge air 

strips out of jungle, shave the stubborn coral 

smooth, raze the ribbons of runway for 

land-based war birds. 

Seabee savvy plus wire rope carries air 

supremacy ever closer to Nippon, and the 

war to quicker conclusion. 

Good men and good work warrant the 

best in wire rope. When the priorities pass, 

remember that Rochester means the best! 


JAMAICA, NEW YORK | hopes 


Culpeper, Va.. and 
Jamaica, N.Y. Clants 


Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you hove! 


CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


MARKETING 


Ideas Aid Sales 


Procurement Division of the 
Treasury learns that ingenuity 
speeds surplus disposal. Agency 
finds new uses for items. 


What would you do if you had thou- 
sands upon thousands of spurs to dis- 
pose of? 

‘That's just one of the many problems 

that the ‘Treasury Dept.’s Procurement 
Division is taking in its stride as it 
plans to sell millions of dollars worth 
of government-owned surplus items. 
e Ingenuity Is Required—Procurement 
has discovered that its job of unloading 
surplus consumer goods involves more 
than just dishing it out—even with the 
present shortage of many types of ci- 
vilian merchandise. Many military sur- 
pluses don't correspond to civilian needs, 
It often takes merchandising plus in- 
genuity to move them. Sometimes they 
can't be moved at all. 

Many surplus items require some sort 
of conversion. ‘Thus, in advertising the 
offering of a large quantity of cavalry 
spurs, the Procurement Division pointed 
out that—in addition to the orthodox 
use—they would make “attractive paper 
weights, bookends, and can easily be 
converted into ash trays and souvenirs.” 
e Good for Premiums—Spurs left over 
from the last war were snapped up as 
premiums by the producer of a chil- 
dren's radio program. Many surpluses 
look good to premium users who have 
been all but starved out during the 
war. Tootsie Rolls Co. is now offering 
a U.S. Army. cartridge clip pouch for 
10¢ and a seal ona jar top from a 
bottle of its ‘Tootsie V-M (chocolate 
drink mixture). ‘The Procurement Di- 
vision has one eye on the premium 
market in its offering of 100,000 bolo 
scabbards, left over from the last war. 

Officials are accustomed to scratching 
around to find a home for surpluses. 
Used pillows and mattresses couldn’t be 
sold as bedding under the health laws 
of most states. They were pulled apart, 
the ticking sold for cotton-picking bags, 
the cotton sold to paper mills (where 
some of it already has been converted 
into invasion money). 
© Breaking Them Up—The Army ap- 
parently ordered enough ice grousers to 
equip all its tractors for service in 
Alaska. Procurement is now asking for 
suggestions as to possible uses. One idea 
is that they might be broken in two, 


86 


the halves sold as shoe scrapers for 
America’s doorsteps. 

Talc, used by the services as a decon- 

taminating agent, couldn't be sold as 
talc, but the Procurement Division 
found that it could be broken down into 
its component parts and that there was 
a ready industrial market for these in- 
gredients—magnesium silicate, magne- 
sium oxide, and calcium oxide, ‘Tires 
designed for the disc wheels on gun 
carriages couldn’t be used on cars and 
trucks, but they can be used on milk- 
wagons and other horse-drawn vehicles 
which have come back with the gaso- 
line shortage. 
@ Ready Sale—Not all surpluses present 
problems. This week the division 
proudly announced that surplus of 10,- 
000,000 slide fasteners had been resold 
to the original manufacturers for con- 
version to civilian use. The problem 
here is to make sure that the surplus is 
disposed of in a way that will insure 
equitable distribution .of a critically 
scarce item. 

A recent press release of the Procure- 
ment Division started out like this: 
“The hearts of the American women will 
beat a little faster today because of a 
declaration as military surplus of over 


500,000 yards of bemberg 
which will soon be available for, 
ing into gowns, dresses, blou 
jamas, bed jackets, and other 
apparel.” 
© Bought by Maker—In the cas 
bemberg, trade circles declared 
spite of Procurement Division 
ing description, the material (o 
intended for parachute flares 
suitable for dresses, pajamas, o1 
garments. 
But the Procurement Divisx 
the bemberg back to the origina 
facturer. Dyed and treated with 
slip finish, it is now finding 
into the civilian market. 
@ What John Doe Wants—Judying } 
the Procurement Division’s mai! 
icans’ postwar homes will hav: 
in every garage and a life raft f 
summer cottage. These two it 
P-T’ boats (which will be disp 
by the Maritime Commission if any are 
ever sold as surplus) excite the interes 
of the man in the street who ofte 
fails to understand why the government 
can’t express him one collect. (‘The Pr 
curement Division has a delicate public 
relations problem in getting the publi 
to accept the government’s surplus dis 
posal policy which provides for sale 
through regular trade channels instea 
of direct to the ultimate consumer. 
While jeeps and P-T boats aren't vet 
on the surplus lists, the Procurement 


ONE MAN DOES IT 


Having been tested under a variety of 
harvest conditions, International Har- 
vester’s automatic “one-man” hay 
baler (above) is all set to compete 
(BW —Jul.10’43,p84) in the postwar 
farm market race. Operated by a 14- 
hp. engine, the baler has a 54-in. pick- 


up, and boasts a capacity of six ton 
an hour—depending on conditions 
Hay is tossed against a floating auget 
which moves it into a baling chambet 
where a knife—mounted on a plunge! 
—slices each charge of the packing 
stroke. Two knotters tie heavy twin 
aroun 1 the bales which can be turned 
out in le::gths from 27 to 42 in. 
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five-man — life rafts. 
vent like hotcakes at a cost of 
each to wholesalers, $99.50 to 


one trouble, however: Military pilots 
have spotted civilians out for a joy ride 
and jumped to the conclusion that they 
were downed airmen in distress. 


Field Eyes Books 


Philanthropist-publisher and 
Simon & Schuster talking over 
plans for joint excursion into 


low-priced book field. 


Weeks of book trade gossip to the 
effect that Marshall Field, philanthropic 
publisher of the Chicago Sun and New 
York's PM, contemplated an excursion 
into the low-priced book field—$2 or $3 
volumes for $1—were climaxed last week 
by the news that Field had a big deal 
on the fire with Simon & Schuster. 

Trade sources say Field and Schuster 
are still talking over their respective 
ideas about mass merchandising of in- 
expensive books. Field will provide 
some of the capital required for any re- 
sultant publishing program. 
¢ Not New to S. & S.—Simon & Schus- 


jon has already sold more than | 


Sen m & NEW 17” Delta drill press head 


* OLD 


in good condition 
» 7 


You save time and 
money when you 
modernize old ma- 
chinery with standard 
DELTA components 


ter is no newcomer to the reprint busi- | | 


ness; it holds an interest in Pocket 
Books, Inc., Robert de Graff’s phenome- 
nally successful 25¢ volumes (BW-—Jan. 


10’42,p28), and last year collaborated in | 


Sears, Roebuck & 
Club, which offers its members reprinted 
books of various publishers at $1.66 
(BW—Jun.26’43,p86). 

The new enterprise will have no con- 
nection with Simon & Schuster’s pres- 
ent publishing business, nor will it have 


philanthropic aspects unbecoming to a | 


business venture, as the trade had 
feared. Earmarked for a key spot in the 
pe is Freeman Lewis, famous for 
is successful chain store merchandising 
of Doubleday Doran’s 49¢ Triangle 
books (BW—Sep.26'42,p55). 
¢ Reprint House Is Sold—Meanwhile, 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., pioneer reprint 
firm which Field was considering buy- 
ing, was sold to Random House, Harper 
: Bros., and Book of the Month Club, 
ne. 

Active operation will be assumed by 
Random House, publishers of the Mod- 
em Library books at 95¢ and Modem 
Library Giants at $1.45. The new own- 
ers’ present plans indicate no change in 
the firm’s program of publishing low- 
priced reprints exclusively, except for 
the addition of a substantial trade in 
new juvenile titles. 
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0.’s People’s Book | 


NEW Delta 14” drill 
presses, columns 
orm mounting flanges. be 


Name 


Please send me my free copy of your 76-page Blue 
Book and catalog of low-cost Delta tools. 


radial drill arm which was sfill! 


Here are two typical cases in 
% which plant engineers have 

modernized old machines 
with standard Delta components, 
instead of buying scarce, costly 
new machines, 


If you have machines in your 
plant that are rapidly approach- 
ing obsolescence, investigate this 
modern, economical method of 
salvaging those parts that are still 
in good condition. Replace the 
worn units with standard, low- 
cost Delta components . . . de- 
signed and built with quality fea- 
tures that assure you of depend- 
able, accurate performance. 


These components also can be 
used to build special-purpose ma- 
chines that are quickly available, 
economical, and adaptable when 
conditions change. 


Delta’s 76-page Blue Book 
gives you 140 examples . . . 


— actual case histories in which 
special-purpose machines were 
built around standard Delta com- 
ponents—low in cost and quick- 
ly adaptable when conditions 
change. The same ingenious com- 
binations can be used in recon- 
verting for peace. 


Write for your free copy. 
MA-13 
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THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO 
902L E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Position 


Cc * 
Address 


City. 
- 
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ds th thd dk nites tine 


B ttl f R kindled by Sam Goldwyn, indep: den, 
n roducer. 
ame O eno ‘ On the exhibitor, or retail, 
Goldwyn’s Nevada splash the movie business, backing for t 


titrust Division has long been 
was calculated to dramatize the and effective. The Allied State 


. * of Motion Picture Exhibitors hea 
fight of independent producers Abram F. Myers filed the comp! 


: : u" : ; , 
against movie “monopoly. which antitrust action was first 
taken when the Justice Dept.’ 
Moving pictures aren’t sold like suits busters tackled the major produc 
of clothes or cans of beans. If a manu- years ago op * og + 38,p : ). 
TESTING LAM ORATORY. «from the bumerous | facturer produces a line of suits whose Position of the independent . 
nant i dc cut is ae of fashion, or a batch of tors is that the major produc 


beans that are tasteless, he is out of contractual arrangements as well 
luck. The public won’t want them,  directownership of key houses, a 
t f at hy f dealers will refuse to stock them, and to force unwanted films upon t! 
the manufacturers will lose: money. as well as to dictate rates. 
Over these 140 Old-time Business Cartoons @ Sales Assured—But the big movie pro- @ That Consent Decree—Despite the 
Act Now and get your Free copy of | ducers, who are the “manufacturers” of objections of the independents, t! 2 An. 
the product that is screened in theaters, _ titrust Division, then headed by [hur 
The Story of a Father and Son | have fortified themselves against such an man Amold, signed a consent decree 
: eventuality. They own the key picture on Nov. 20, 1940, for control, by L Spe. 
- houses in the major cities. They have cial commission, of producer-exhibitor 
Utusevewing the Duserutable block-booking arrangements with inde- relationships for a trial period of three 
a oo pendent theaters and chains compelling __ years. The end of this trial period last 
purchase of the entirety of a studio’s November found independent exhibi- 
You'll laugh as well as be astonished at the output, whether good or bad. tors and the Antitrust Division in sub. 
inside story of two famous inventors at work. As a result, it is frequently claimed in stantial agreement that the attempt had 
0 po S pick ups lee. as monty inferme- Hollywood that any one of the five ma- failed. er ae 

Sterling Elliott's first Patent was granted jor producing companies (Loew s, Inc., The next major step by the / — 
in 1874 when he was twenty-one years old, | R.K.O. Pictures, Inc.. Twentieth Cen- Division was taken in August when, in 
Harmon Elliott's first Patent was granted in | tury-Fox Film Corp., Warner Bros., renewal of the antimonopoly Case, 
1911 when he was twenty-four years old. | Inc., and Paramount Pictures, Inc.) can Berge called for complete separation of 
Harmon Elliott's latest Patent was granted | produce any film and be assured ahead production and distribution of films 
in March 1944, so at the present time the | of time that it will return a profit. (BW—Aug.12’44,p84). 
Patent files of the Elliott Company con- | » Fyel to the Flames—In Hollywood re- @ Wartime Shift—As in all production. 
cate S15 Cesenes, ‘with the ‘cnvtions cently, Assistant Attorney General Wen- distribution tie-ups, it was inevitable 
pea see ey dia dell Berge, in charge of the Antitrust that independent producers as well as 
apart: 104 Sterling Elliott Patents and = oe : . independent “retailers” would ~be in- 
107 Harmon Elliott Patents. Division, told members of the film in- independent “1 ) 

Though this cap- dustry of his renewed plans for divorce- jured in the tight scheme of contuol. 
tivating free book was ment of movie production from exhibi- ‘The major producers, by virtue of the 
written to advertise tion, thereby adding fuel to the flames substantial control they exercise over 
the Elliote Address- 
ing Machines and 
Typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards, you'll 
agree that **TheStory 
of a Father and Son 
or Unscrewing the In- 
scrutable”’ is far more 
than an ordinary advertising booklet. 
Fact is, it’s today declared a very choice 
item by many of the nation’s leading business 
men. Illustrative of the reaction of top 
executives, we quote: “‘A fascinating story 
very humanly told."* . . . “*First advertising 
booklet I ever read clear through from 
beginning to end.”... ‘Best thing I've 
read for eight years."" 

Send today for your free copy of this 64- 
page book by writing on your business letter- 
head to THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO., 151 Albany St., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 


TP taf A TD AOD SON 
”» . 


SAVE PAPER TO HELP WIN 


+. 
Stirred by Sam Goldwyn’s shadow boxing with the local movie monopoly, 
Reno turned out a capacity first-night audience for his novel night-club theater. 
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»¢ little rubber life raft bobbles on the wash of the 
jde Pacific. But the survivors of the wrecked plane 
no longer have to trust to crude signals for rescue. 


ey crank the portable Sea Rescue Radio Set, 
hich the boys call the “Gibson Girl,” and a 
Sylvania Radio Tube automatically flashes an 
sos and their position via a box kite antenna. 


This radio tube, like the “Gibson Girl” itself, 

is the latest word in military equipment. It is 
engineered to help do a job once thought im- 
possible. What’s more, it holds multiple promise 
of peacetime accomplishment. 


is 
ea 


OX gic —Tfor life on the range / 


When GI Joe rides the range again, his cow pony 
may well be equipped with special two-way 
radio that will keep him in close touch with 

ranch headquarters. 


Others — explorers, prospectors, engineers. 
woodsmen —also will find various types of 
portable radio, of which the “Gibson Girl” 
is just one example, a revolutionary aid to 
field-to- headquarters contact for safer and 
more efficient operation. 


Radio tubes of all types will continue to be a 
specialty of Sylvania, as will electron tubes for 
industrial use and the finest in fluorescent lighting 

equipment. And all Sylvania products will be 
engineered and manufactured to one standard —the 
highest anywhere known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


~ SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Se 


er ae 
cabins: 


Bazookas for war or baby carriages 
in peace call on Gas, the modern 
industrial fuel for processes re- 
quiring heat. Industry at War 
looked to Gas to solve many pro- 
duction problems. Peacetime 
plants will find it indispensable. 
Gas has a wide range of appli- 
cations. It is economical, lowers 
costs. It is clean, accurately con- 
trollable, automatic in operation, 
promotes comfortable working 
conditions. Gas is fast and it’s the 
answer to the production man- 
ager's search for a flexible fuel. 


Call your local Gas Company's 


GAS is the Industrial Heating Fuel 


Industrial Engineer in as a partner 
in your reconversion problems. 
He will show you how Gas can 
help you do a more economical 
and faster job, while guarding 
your workers’ safety. He has the 
research resources of the entire 
Gas Industry at his command, and 
a wealth of practical experience. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


1) 


meres 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Buy War Bonds . . . Help Speed Victory! 


which films are to be distril 
theaters, just about write thx 
terms on the independent prox 
they distribute. But the inde 
producers were not important 
time the original suit was filed i 
nor at the time the consent dex 
signed in 1940. 

The change that has made th 
denly important has come upo: 
in the war years. Banded tog: 
the Society of Independent 
Picture Producers with Sam G 
as the leading force, they have b: 


| furnish information to the A 


Division and are on the point « 
vening in the division’s monopo 


| @ Taxes Favor Independents—1'i 


when Goldwyn was considered a 
— of the film monopoly. A 


| technically an independent, he 


old-timer in the business, and a 
remains close to the movie moguls 


| his former partner, Louis B. M 


Loew’s, for instance. But the accider 
of favorable wartime tax laws has made 
independent movie production highly 
profitable. Sam Goldwyn, therefore, 
tossed in his lot with the growing new 
group of independents. Specifically, he 
staged the “battle of Reno” to drama. 
tize the entire position. 

The method of Goldwyn and the 
other big producers is to make a very 
few, very big pictures. Thus Goldwyn 
has most of his 1944 eggs in one basket 
—the film “Up in Arms.” It cost $2, 
500,000. It must, therefore, bring big 
returns from every major center. 
© His Own Theater—In Chicago, Gold- 


| wyn’s more ay defiance of the mo- 


nopoly took the form of renting a small 


Sam Goldwyn and Mary Pickford add 


| a personal touch to a dramatic def 
| ance by driving the last spike in con- 
| verting a Reno night club into a tem- 


porary “independent” movie house. 
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To Stretch © 
y Corweyor Line"a Mile..... 


THIS IS A STORY of stretching a “conveyor line” between 
two factories a mile apart—in the heart of Cleveland’s 
busy industrial district. 


° National Screw & Manufacturing Co.:npany’s wire 
NATIONAL Did it With mill is a mile away from the main plant. Wire hich is 
Case, e drawn and processed at the mill must flow into the main 
Was Fruehauf Trailers factory on Siete in the quantities needed. 
isted The job is done by one truck and three Fruehauf 
ugh Trailers! How does one truck pull three Trailers? By 
San : “shuttling.” While one Trailer is being loaded at the mill 
such seaes =. and a second Trailer is being unloaded at the main 
s—to ; _ plant, the truck is en route with the third Trailer. 
th Truck and driver are never idle, whereas loading and 
dent unloading of ordinary trucks previously wasted half of 
an Ee i, each driver’s and truck’s working hours. 
ay _ But that isn’t the only saving National enjoys with 
ne its Trailers. Loads range up to 1742 tons... yet they're 
he pulled by a 3 to 5-ton truck... because any truck can 
des pull, on a Trailer, far more than it is designed to carry. 


ma- . : ; ; 
; Coupling and uncoupling the Trailers takes so little 
the time that the driver can make three trips an hour 


N ter 
11LCT- 


rery 
vyn 
ket 
a) 


through congested city traffic. And at one of the plants 
the Trailers slide into narrow loading docks with only 
a few inches leeway on either side... showing how easily 
maneuverable they are. 

The experience of National Screw is typical of thou- 
sands of others in more than 100 different kinds of 
business where Fruehauf Trailers are saving time and 
money on difficult hauling jobs . .. jobs that couldn’t 
be handled as well, if at all, by any other method. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
te provide for the common defense, FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


the general welfare, One, Service in Principal Cities 


Fecure the blessings of 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS ~< /<__- MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you are not using 
> >» >» > AND BUY FOR KEEPS truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs 
and over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 


————————_— 


Ine? I'M VICE PRESIDENT 


IN CHARGE OF COST REDUCTION 


Undoubtedly you are making plans for 
modernization, réconversion or new instal- 
lation of elevators and dumb waiters. For 
modern elevators and dumb waiters are 
essential to the efficient movement of men, 
material and merchandise — effectively re- 
ducing costs by increasing efficiency. 

For more than $0 years Sedgwick electric 
and hand power elevators and dumb waiters 
have been solving “man” handling and 
materials handling problems in factories, 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, schools 
churches, libraries, private residences, and 
commercial offices as well as institutional 
and private buildings. 

If this experience plus the engineering 
and manufacturing “know how” gained 
through wartime production for the Navy, 
Coast Guard and Merchant Marine can 
of assistance in furthering your postwar ele- 
vator and dumb waiter plans fell us about 
them. Our engineers will be glad to help and 
show you how wick elevators and 


dumb waiters move men, material and mer- 
chandise better and faster —at reduced cost. 


Sips MACHINE WORKS 


169 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


RLEVATORS + HOISTS + DUMB WAITERS 


Nation-wide survey among exec- 
utives, just completed, reveals 
159 current uses for photo-copies 
made with A-PE-CO equipment, 
in their own offices or shops. 
These uses help a//] departments 
speed work, save time, reduce 
cost, increase efficiency and pro- 
tect valuable papers. 


34 


WPE-CO Pot exact 


99. 


COPIES UP TO 


8" x22 


On a moment's notice, anyone 
can make easy-to-read, black- 
and-white photo-copies of anything written, drawn, 
hotographed or printed, on one or both sides. 
he accuracy, speed and operating simplicity of 
A-PE-CO will surprise you. Thousands in use. 
No Darkroom —A-PE-CO is portable 
This modern, versatile photo-copying system, 
does work no other equipment can do, eliminates 
steno-copying, proofreading and checking. No 
technical training needed. Write for folder of 
uses that demonstrates A-PE-CO’s amazing value! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2949 N. Clark St. Dept. B-104 Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada, Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


theater, the Woods, for a long run. 
That way he got $225,000 for 21 weeks 
from the film, whereas, under conven- 
tional distribution, he would have re- 
ceived some $25,000 for a two-week 
limit at a big theater. 

In Reno, he staged another kind of 

war. Since all the theaters there are 
owned by T. & D. Enterprises, Inc., 
Goldwyn spent $30,000 to open in the 
El Patio dance hall, which had to be 
reconditioned before the successive ob- 
jections of the city council, the fire de- 
partment, and the police department 
could be met. 
e@ Splash in Reno—But the opening 
made the appropriate splash. Mary 
Pickford, herself an independent pro- 
ducer, went to Reno for the event and 
made a stinging antimonopoly talk. 
The James Cagneys, and Orson Welles, 
also independents, sent encouraging 
messages. And Goldwyn urged the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation to look 
into his charge that the city attempted 
to prevent his opening except in the 
controlled theaters. 

At present the society of independ- 
ents is threshing out plans for inter- 
vention in the federal case. Other no- 
table members are Charlie Chaplin, 
David O. Selznick, Sol Lesser, Hunt 
Stromberg, Walter Wanger, Edward 
Small, and Edward Golden. 


Who's Listening? 

Broadcasters propose a 
bureau, like publishers’ A.B.C., 
to check circulation by polling 
the public’s listening habits. 


Newspapers, magazines, and trade 

publications have long had their Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, but as yet there 
is no industry-wide medium for telling 
radio advertisers who’s listening, how 
many, and where. (Crossley, Inc., and 
C. E. Hooper, Inc., measure program 
popularity rather than station circula- 
tion; various engineering firms measute 
signal strength, but this is no index of 
listening habits.) 
e Submitted to Agencies—Plans of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters to es- 
tablish just such a medium moved a 
step nearer completion this week, when 
N.A.B. submitted its Radio Bureau of 
Circulation plan to the first of its cus- 
tomer groups—the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies—for official ap- 
proval. A.A.A.A.’s_ technical commit- 
tees had already O.K.’d the plan. Final 
step will be gaining approval of the 
Assn. of National Advertisers. 

According to the plan adopted at the 
N.A.B. convention last month (BW— 
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SUPPLY SPINNER 


The spiraling descent of a maple 
is a basic idea behind the Ariny’sp 
“sky-hook” container for droppi 
emergency supplies from planes. (; 
tying 65 Ib. in its plastic case, ¢ 
simple device spins down at 35 { 
a second—somewhat faster than 
parachute which is easier for t 
enemy to spot. Another advanta 
claimed by the Army is its resistan 
to drift—a factor permitting its pos 
war use in feeder airmail service. 


Sep.9'44,p26), the bureau will make b 
ennial direct-mail surveys in subscnbig 
stations’ territories, distributing que 
tionnaires to about 1,000,000 rad 
families at an estimated cost of $1,\) 

000. This cost will be prorated amoy 
subscribing stations according to the 
circulation, as indicated by the sune 
those with the heaviest distribut) 
paying the highest rates. 

e Listening Habits—Each stations « 

erage will be broken down into thx 
classifications: primary—including cow 
ties where 50% or more of the rad 
families listen to it at least once a wet 
secondary—those in which it is hea 
by 25% to 50% of all radio famili 
tertiary—where listening is  betwe 
10% to 15%. 

N.A.B. will assume operating cost 
apart from the questionnaire expen 
which will be borne by the station 
during the first year of operation: thes 
are estimated at $65,000. After th 
first year the bureau is expected t 
self-supporting. 

N.A.B. hopes to start its first 
by next spring. 
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One company which makes transportation 
equipment at a centralized operation in the 
mid-West decided to put a branch plant in 
Pennsylvania. 

Here this company found better labor re- 
lations, better living conditions, shorter hauls 
to markets in the East, moderate taxes, prox- 
imity to many raw materials. 

Many industries have found that a 50-man 
unit can be operated as economically as a 
2,000-man plant. With costs in line, employes 
living in single-family homes with plenty of 
ground instead of in crowded cities, these com- 
panies can do a better job. 

Pennsylvania abounds in pleasant towns, 


where you can locate a branch and get these 
advantages, plus proximity to eastern mar- 
kets and lower distribution costs. 

When you are planning for reconversion, 
consider a branch in Pennsylvania. This state 
is one of the nation’s greatest sources of raw 
materials and semi-finished products; if your 
processes use any of these, a branch here may 
enable you to move your product in a straight 
line to market. 

Write or wire the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Commerce for information on raw 
materials, labor supply, plant sites, living 
conditions, taxes, distribution facilities, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA, 


1 


Pennsylv 


Epwarp Martin 
overnor 


Frorp Cratrant 
Secretary of C ce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


In Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany’s laboratories, on the 
production lines and in the 
offices, cost reduction is a 

ager proposi- 
tion. The experience of more 
than 40 years is augmented 
by the skill and knowledge 
of today’s metallurgists, de- 
signers, engineers and —_ 

it 


duction experts—resu ing 
in better, er-cost pr 


ucts for you. 


SECOND-GENERATION COST REDUCERS 


ESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY’S volume production ex- 
| mote has afforded important economies for many 
users. They are benefited by the uniform size, weight, 
strength and capacity of Hackney Barrels and Drums. These 
characteristics are maintained by modern heat-treating and 
quality control equipment. 


These second-generation cost reducers also write dura- 
bility into the specifications. Hackney Barrels and Drums 
are built to stand up under the abuse of modern handling. 
Also, unnecessary weight has been eliminated to assure ut- 
most shipping and handling economies. 


At Pressed Steel Tank Company, our production is largely 
given over to the making of war products. But as soon as 
the need for these products becomes less critical—and more 
material is released for civilian requirements, Pressed Steel 
Tank Company plans to make products available to the 
needs of the industry. 


P ressed Steel Tank 


Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Officesand Factory - 1436 SOUTH 66th ST. 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


Customers Po) ed 


United Air Lines p 
base interior design of ¢ 
planes on passenger res 
to new questionnaire. 


To boost postwar passenger 

tailoring planes to custome: 
ences, United Air Lines is no 
its customers and prospects. Ai 
aim of the questionnaire is t\ 0 
suggestions for use in designing the s 
ice and details of the 15 fo 
DC-’s (four miles a minute, 4 
gers) and the 35 four-enginc 
(five miles a minute, 56 passeng.: 
U.A.L. currently has on order 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. 
@ Usual Questions—Questions are ase 
on such expectable items as type of sex 
footrest, lighting, and  miscellaned 
accommodations. Preferences are q. 
plored as to lengthwise or crossyix 
beds, and whether baggage should 
checked in a separate compartment 

Cabins 60 ft. long raise the poi 
whether they should be divided in: 
four-person or eight-person comput 
ments, and whether there should be 
lounge. Separate lavatories and dressing 
rooms for men and women are assure 
@ Berth Charges or Sit Up?—Transcon 
tinental travel time in the new plan 
will be ten to thirteen hours. Hen« 
the airline wants to know whether th 
passenger would prefer to sit up to 
save paying $25 to $35 for his berth 
Preferences in departure and_ anrtval 
times for coast-to-coast trips are alw 
sought. 

Two attendants will be needed 

U.A.L. asks whether these should 
stewards, stewardesses, or one of each 
Another question seeks _ preference 
among limousines, taxicabs, and _ local 
common carriers (where available) for 
transport to and from the airport. 
e Dictators and Diapers—From th 
business executive, United asks for 3 
vote on: a long-distance telephon 
plugged into circuits at plane landing: 
a dictating machine for which cylinde: 
could be purchased aboard, a writing 
room, or a typewriter. 

Young mothers are given a vote on 
such items as baby foods, bottle warmer, 
baby toilet seat, and disposable diapers 

Numerical order of preference is ™ 
quested for movies on night flights, tele 
vision, radio (earphone or loudspeaker 
and an illuminated panel showing speed 
and location of the plane. The travele: 
is also urged to select his favorite seal 
from a list of 73 dishes. 

e Drinking and Smoking?—As always 0 
airline questionnaires, travelers are 


~_— ~~ &— ._ ff er Oe o* & OD 
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NScon- 
plane 
Hence 
er the 


Ip tom 


berth. 
rival 


askc.| whether they would approve cock- 
tails before meals. Another perennial: 
Doc. the passenger were’ that smoking 
be pcrmitted throughout the plane, only 
in 2 separate compartment, or forbid- 
den’? Antismokers are asked to rank 
cigars, cigarettes, and pipes in order of 
objec tionability. 


WATCHES IN PROSPECT 


More jeweled watches in time for the 
Christmas trade are in prospect. Bulova 
and Elgin National are making some, 
Hamilton a few, and Waltham —al- 
though busy with military orders—may 
turn out a few. 

WPB is releasing materials to watch 
makers for the fabrication of parts, not 
yo much to satisfy demands of civilians 
but because the amounts are compara- 
tively trifling and assure keeping skilled 
craftsmen busy. Loss of workers who 
may be temporarily idle when gaps | 
occur in war orders would cripple sub- | 
sequent military orders and handicap | 
the watch companies when the time 
comes for full reconversion. 

Makers of nonjeweled watches are 
still busy on war items. 


COLA SUGAR IN COURT 


Latest move in the long continuing 
struggle of the cola companies over 
sugar allotments (BW —Nov.27'43,p90) 
was the filing last week by OPA of a 
treble damage suit for sums totaling 
more than $1,000,000, against the Coca 
Cola Co. and Eastern Sugar Associates, 
a Maryland corporation. The complaint 
alleges that Coca Cola bought sugar 
from Eastern for prices in excess of 
ceilings. 

Puerto Rican sugar sold to the bever- 
age company since Sept. 23, 1943, was 
for $108,542 above ceiling, says OPA. 
Eastern’s charge for handling was $248,- 
000 above ceilings, the price agency 
charges, 


P. S. 


Television’s first big-time tryout— 
and its largest audience to date—came 
last week when Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. began sponsoring telecasts of all 
boxing matches at Madison Square 
Garden and St. Nicholas Arena in New 
York City to wounded servicemen in 
Army and Navy hospitals. . . . Filene’s 
of Boston startled servicemen’s wives 
and sweethearts with a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, headed “Put a toy for a 
child in that overseas box.” Well-inten- 
tioned copy went on to explain that 
“thousands of children overseas face a 
giftless Christmas . . . tuck in a toy 
so that your G. I. may share the joy of 
making Christmas happy for a child.” 
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Yours to use 
u like... 


| oS | = 


a 13'™ MONTH IN °45! 


How would you like to have an extra month to do with as you 
please? To go after new business—take a longer vacation—travel 
more, make more contacts—anything you want? 


It can be done! It’s all a matter of 
managing time to your best advan- 
tage. 

That is what the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER does for you. 
In ways you may never have 
thought of, it can streamline your 
business days, move work off your 
desk at a new tempo, give you extra 
hours that will be worth an extra 


month a year to you. 

This is not theory. It is fact. An 
Ediphone representative can prove 
it, on the experience of business 
executives who now use the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Think of that “13th month in 
*45”—and do something about it 
now—let your secretary mail the 
convenient coupon below today. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


Edi 


ph 


one 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C-10, W. Orange, N. J.** 
I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and stream- 


line business operation. 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 1, Ont 


THE’ REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK.- 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business prospects in 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month's report: BW —Sep.9'4,) 


® Boston—Factory employment and payrolls 
are still sliding more rapidly in New England 
than nationally. In part, manpower is 
shrinking faster due to migration from war 
centers, women quitting war jobs, and draft 
inductions. In part, it is because munitions 
contracts have slackened—only 62° of 
Massachusetts wage earners are on war work 
now as against 66% a year ago. Hence, 
labor shortages are no worse—and in some 
spots a bit better (BW—Sep.9°44,p86)—than 
six months ago. And activity in the cotton, 
woolen, and shoe industries averaged 20% 
below 1943 during the summer. 

V-E Day cutbacks are apt to have less 
severe impact on income in New. England 
than in most regions because the soft goods 
lines will speed up rather than slow down, 
and because reconversion to meet pent-up 
needs will move with rapidity in the dis- 
trict’s hard goods—typewriters, hardware, 
apphances, ete. 


@ New York—Construction will be another 
help to this metropolis during reconversion 
in recapturing some of its relative pre- 
eminence in point of income. Remodeling 
has already been authorized, and after V-E 
Day, labor and materials will be ample for 
rapid resumption of house and’ office build- 
ing. Shipping, naval shipbuilding, apparel 
activity, and other lines will hold up Petter 
than other areas’ strictly war lines during the 
Japanese war. In most of these—northern 
New Jersey towns, Long Island, and south- 
west Connecticut, and the central New York 
state belt from Buffalo to Albany—war pay- 
rolls already have fallen or are falling, more 
sharply. 

The rate of income expansion has speeded 
up in this region as a whole during the war 
while it slowed down in the nation—but the 
annual income rise never became as sharp as 
in the nation (being but 16% in 1943 vs. 
20% for the U.S.). 


@ Philadelphia—With production in 
district’s textile and related industries 
from prewar levels, the carpet, hosier 
derwear, silk, shoe, woolen, and similir it 
dustries should provide considerable cu tion 
for employment once the V-E Day cut vick 
start. Tentatively, these have been 
mated at the same 40% figure as fo 
country as a whole.- Potentially, 
activated truck, electronic, railroad equip 
ment, and similar heavy goods lines stand 
good chances for reconversion to high 
of peacetime operation; shipbuilding is the 
outstanding probable postwar casualty. 
Right now, basic lines are on overtin 
and in most areas manpower is short. Col 
sections in the northeast and southwest of 
the district boast the best payroll gains 
a year ago. Farm income which rose 
two-thirds as fast as district payroll 
national farm receipts during the wa 
still trailing. 


— «Charl 
st eCharlotte 


@ Cleveland—District industry is at peak ac- 
tivity—with truck and ammunition output 
added to aircraft work, and secret-weapon or- 
ders stirring. But reconversion colors all 
thinking. Pottery makers are waiting for 
workers to be laid off from war plants, ma- 
chine tool builders are gathering retooling 
orders, and parts makers are wondering 
whether costs have got out of line with those 
of auto assemblers. 

While district income has run about 
average during the war, population shifts 
are suggestive of the intradistrict cross-cur- 
rents in income. Population increased 
around Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Cleveland, and Akron, whereas southwestern 
Pennsylvania, between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, lost heavily. In general, this 
continues prewar,trends, and the general ex- 
pansion on diversified metalworking in the 
western half of the district should tend to 
preserve the wartime shift. 


@ Richmond—Employment and payrolls are 
falling in this region as in others, but man- 
power shortages persist, particularly at coastal 
shipyards. West Virginia payrolls are hold- 
ing up better than most, due to overtime 
coal mining and sustained output of in- 
dustrial chemicals. And ordnance work is 
rising at such towns as Lynchburg, Radford, 
and Hopewell, Va. Impact of cutbacks upon 
shipbuilding when Germany falls is still un- 
certain but the Charleston and Norfolk 
Navy yards have the best prospects. Shift of 
Glenn Martin to Superfortresses and Mars 
flying boats will help sustain 1945 payrolls 
at Baltimore. The Carolinas’ war work is 
limited, anyway. 

Tobacco harvests are now figured fully 
one-third larger than last year. Cotton and 
corn also will be up, but hay, peanut, and 
soybean crops are apt to be down a bit from 
1943. Pasturage and milk output have re- 
covered from the summer drought. 


@ Atlanta—Cotton income prospects have 
doubly improved. The crop has come back 
after a poor start and may even equal last 
year’s. Also, Congress has moved twice over 
the summer to raise support prices against 
V-E Day. The crop shapes up better in 
western than in eastern sections of the dis 
trict. Most other crops are about average. 

The district can boast a considerably bet 
ter than average income gain all through the 
war in all states—especially because of mili 
tary payrolls. This year, what troop-training 
centers remain are being emptied rapidly by 
the movement of soldiers overseas; but both 
farm and industrial income are doing better 
than the national average, and the district 
may well again show superior gains—19+4 
over 1943. Industrial payrolls will be more 
vulnerable here than elsewhere to cancell- 
tion of contracts, but at the moment, a half 
dozen cities are still contending with labor 
shortages. 
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-A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


Declines in payrolls appear to be checked in most industrial areas, while crop prospects pick up as harvests reach full 
swing in agricultural districts. Regions are still attempting to appraise varying impact of reconversion. 


@Chicago—With district industry adjusted 
io changed munitions schedules, arms em- 
sloyment flattened out here during the sum- 
mer, and payrolls rose, except in the biggest 
centers. In general, industrial income has 
done better than nationally this year. With 
employment needs sustained, this one region 
now accounts for almost one-third of the 
labor shortage areas of the nation. However, 
layoffs have occurred in war work in some 
pots—Manitowoc being the sharpest recent 
astance, but Indianapolis the most im- 
portant one. And unemployment will prob- 
bly jump once Germany falls. 

Cor so far has tumed out better than 
eemed probable at midsummer, especially 
ia Iowa. With hog crops reduced, cattle 
feed lots are likely to reopen soon again, 
now that feed is more plentiful. Farm in- 
come increased about average during the 
war, and is likely to continue following 
national trends into the postwar period. 


@ St. Louis—Sustained rainfall has improved 
crop estimates considerably from the summer 
lows—by roundly $100,000,000. Cotton, 
corn, tobacco especially have taken a marked 
turn for the better, restoring original pros- 
pects for better-than-average district gains in 
farm income over 1943. 

Industrially, the region has not picked up 
much; employment has dipped at Memphis, 
Little Rock, Quincy, and even Louisville, as 
well as at Evansville and St. Louis. A rela- 
tively easy manpower supply should mean 
more reconversions under spot authorizations 
than in most districts. 

Income has about matched the national 
average during the war, running a bit higher 
in some of the southern sections (northern 
Mississippi), a bit lower in some of the 
northern ones (Missouri). A guide to the 
region’s over-all postwar prospects is that 
income ran about average during 1934-1939, 
as well as 1939-1943. 


@ Twin Cities—Corn is a bit late this year— 
which is cause for farmers to worry over an 
early frost, but also reason to be pleased that 
harvest work has been spread out. Most 
crop yields will be good this year, though 
there has been some deterioration recently. 
Beef marketings are running way above 1943 
levels, but the hog runs which start this 
month will be one-third smaller than last 
year. Milk output has been sustained at 
good levels by excellent pasturage, though 
butter is still giving way to more dried 
whole milk. 

Copper mining around Butte has already 
eased off, and iron min.ng in northeast 
Minnesota will drop off as cold freezes lake 
shipments. Meat packing, canning, and 
beet sugar refining have gone through the 
usual seasonal phases. The only new bright 
sign is that Twin Cities ordnance plants 1 
cently scheduled for artillery work are now 
about to go into operation. 


® Kansas City—Record Nebraska corn makes 
‘he crop story of the year in this agricultural 
ederal Reserve district. Almost 50% bigger 
ian last year, it will mean $100,000,000 
orth more feed. There is also plentiful 
ed in the middle part of the region 
ester Kansas-eastern Colorado). Har- 
‘ests in general have been bigger this year 
tan last, and farm receipts are up more 
‘an the national average in most sections. 
orthern New Mexico, with its decline in 
vestock returns, is the chief exception. 
This city has another new ordnance award, 
‘decting the continued high level of war 
‘ork in the state generally. Oklahoma City, 
‘owever, now has a slight labor surplus. 
\nd, as elsewhere, some of this region’s 
‘my camps are being declared “surplus” 
id are being shut down. Colorado and 
Nebraska nonfarm jobs have dropped more 
sharply since a year ago, while other states 
iave fared better. 
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@ Dallas—Rains in the last half of the sum- 
mer have lifted range and crop conditions 
through the district—though cotton, with 
the harvest being finished even in the north 
of the district, has not been particularly af- 
fected. Fewer livestock are being moved to 
market now than recently, because ranges 
are improved. Incidentally, the size of 
this year’s turkey crop probably will be be- 
low last year’s. 

Ordnance activity has stepped up recently 
at McGregor, Amarillo, and Texarkana. But 
new magnesium cutbacks have hit Austin 
and Freeport, on top of the aircraft layoffs at 
Dallas, which will shortly produce unem- 
ployment there. Other war work is stable. 
Meantime, crude oil output has been run- 
ning at new production records, the new 
butadiene of aviation gas plants have 
come into operation, and oil well drilling 
activity has increased more than 50% from 
last year’s lows. 


@San Francisco—Job rosters on the West 
Coast have dropped more sharply in recent 
months than nationally. Portland has had 
perhaps the worst decline, Seattle the least. 
Private shipyards have almost 20% fewer 
personnel than a year ago, and the effect on 
San Francisco area payrolls has been about 
the same as that of reduced aircraft employ 
ment on those around Los Angeles. Agri- 
culture, railroad, mining, and other lines 
have also had to do with less manpower this 
year than last. However, canning factories 
have about passed the peak and should re- 
lease some labor soon. 

While munitions activity is already slid- 
ing, minor chemical, lumber, and petroleum 
expansions are under way, and rumors of 
major plant projects are prevalent. Impend- 
ing slashes in armaments will drop district 
income more sharply than the nation’s 
though some relative gain made during the 
war will remain permanent. 


Every product will need forceful 
identification to weather the whirl- 
wind of competition when peace 
arrives. Plan and establish your 
products’ identification today for 
their success tomorrow. Kauma- 
graph’s experience im providing 
suitable methods for marking 
leather, rubber, textiles, synthetics 
of any surface or texture may serve 
you. Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, 
Embossed Seals, Lithography by 
Kaumagraph will lift your prod- 
ucts out of the commonplace. 
Many war-born, war-proved Kau- 
magraph products are available 
now, others when war needs are 
satisfied. Why not let Kauma- 
graph suggest identification meth- 
ods for your products? , 


Send sample 
to be marked “ip 


Valenti ficad 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


In lining up your 
post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 

Work with you in 
producing pre- 
cision parts and 


assemblies on a 
contract basis. 


Assist you in de- 
signing hydraulic 
mechanisms to 
meet your re- 
quirements 
An illustrated booklet pre- 
sents the story behind this 
Adeco service. Write for 
your copy today. 


AIRCRAFT AND DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP 
4403 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
YOUR PARTNERS IN PRECISION 


LABOR 


After War, What? 


Question troubles shipyard 
workers, who see jobs threat- 
ened by world peace. Their solu- 
tion is to build more ships. 


Union concern over the future of 
more than 1,500,000 workers in the 
greatly expanded shipbuilding industry 
is coming more and more into the open 


| with the approach of V-E. Day. 
| @ Left 
| whose plants already have been tagged 
| the No. 1 industry of the Pacific phase 
| of the war, are worried particularly over 
| the possibility that while they are bus, 


Stranded—The shipbuilders, 


producing ships for the final victory, 


| thange-over of workers from closed wat 


plants to reopening peacetime produc- 
tion units will leave shipbuilders 
stranded, tied down to an_ industry 
which now employs nearly 30 times its 
peacetime needs. 

The fear is reflected in abnormal turn- 


| over rates and manpower shortages. Ab- 


sentee rates for the industry often run 
as high as 8% after cutback rumors. 
Cold facts heighten the grim out- 


look. 


| @ Postwar Shipping Surplus—At the 


close of the war, the United States is 
expected to have on the seas 50,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping, with a prob- 
able need for only 20,000,000 tons, 
barring upward revision of foreign trade 
requirements. 

In January, 1944, the shipbuilding 

industry was employing 1,728,000 work- 
ers, while in the prewar period the av- 
erage annual employment total was a 
mere 63,000. 
e Employment Drop Seen—The te- 
search department of the Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America (C.1.O.) estimated at 
the union’s annual convention at At- 
lantic City, N. J., this week that after 
Japan is conquered, shipyard employ- 
ment will drop to 400,000 persons. Two 
years later, the probable figure for ship- 
builders has been set at 150,000, with 
subsequent decline to approximately the 
prewar 63,000. 

Of the total decline of 1,665,000, 
1.U.M.S.W.A. analysts estimate that 
20% to 25% will be voluntary with- 
drawals by women and former profes- 
sional and white-collar workers return- 
ing to their old jobs, and another 15% 
will be former construction workers re- 
turning to that industry. 


‘These withdrawals will be off 
part by veterans reclaiming jo! 
when they went into service. 

@ Planning for Jobs—The union 
mates that jobs must be found fo: 
than one million surplus shipbui 

and this even writes off the high 
lematical withdrawals. In six mont 
planning, the union has gone f 

and set as its goal jobs for the 
1,728,000 shipbuilders, of whom jiore 
than 400,000 are claimed to be © |.0. 
members. 

Hewing close to the line of nations! 
C.1.O. postwar policy that full produ 
tion is the only approach to ful! en 
ployment, the I.U.M.S.W.A. calls for a 
comprehensive program of reconversion, 
expansion, and maintenance of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding. 

e The Union’s Goal—Specifically, it 
asks for: 

(1)Broad expansion of foreign trade 
and a modern and efficient merchant 
inarine subsidized by the government 

(2) An end to discrimination against 
sea freight hauls and. development 
the nation’s waterways, imland and 
coastal harbors, and docks. 

(3) Rehabilitation and modernization 

of the Navy, and its peacetime main- 
tenance at full strength and abreast al- 
ways of the latest developments in de- 
sign and materials. 
@ Concurrence Echoed—With _ these 
broad points and subsidiary proposals 
advanced by the union planning com- 
mittee, 750 delegates to the convention 
concurred unanimously. 

And with them, Rear Adm. Harold L. 
Vickery, vice-chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and Laughlin Curne, 
deputy administrator of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, appear to be 
in general agreement. 

Vickery, in the current issue of Ships, 

publication of the Shipbuilders Coun- 
cil of America, calls for continuation oi 
a subsidies policy as provided in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as an 
“equalization of opportunity” for Amer 
ican ship operators with foreign flag 
competition. 
@ Parity, Not Subsidy—Vickery, how- 
ever, substituted the word “parity” for 
“subsidy,” and said the parity payments 
are vital since American-built vessels 
cost 35% to 45% more than foreign 
built ships; that American seamen re- 
ceive 14% higher wages and get 1n- 
finitely better quarters and food. 

American ships traveling the same 
routes with identical cargoes could not 
compete with foreign flag vessels with- 
out some formula of equalization, \e¢ 
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Extra Cost: a Few Cents -- Possible Savings: ‘23% 


Think of a 7-ton airplane diving 
faster than the speed of sound—and 
the tremendous strains exerted as 
the pilot pulls out of his dive. 


Here is the hinge that holds the 
wings to the fuselage of one of our 
champion heavyweight fighting 
planes—the P-47 Thunderbolt. And 
it’s made from Republic Electric 
Furnace Steel. 


This fine steel has all of the strength, 
en roy and fatigue resistance 
needed to provide a high factor of 
safety. But more, it prevents lost time 
and money in sasduatian. 


Steels made in Republic Electric Fur- 
naces are as CLEAN and SOUND as 
the most expert furnace practice can 
make them. They are free from im- 
perfections which might cause 
rejection at final inspection and the 
irrecoverable loss of all the time 


and labor expended. 


This wing hinge, made from a 34%." 
steel bar that costs about $2.00, has 
a final value of $25.00. Thus, the few 
extra cents spent for Republic elec- 
tric furnace quality is low-cost 
insurance against the loss of some 
$23.00 in production cost. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels en- 
able manufacturers to derive greatest 
benefits from mass production meth- 
ods—because they are consistently 
UNIFORM and free from practice- 
upsetting variables. 


They hit narrowest specification 


marks repeatedly—because they are 
“targeted” by the close control pos- 
sible only in the electric furnace. 
And they can help you improve prod- 
uct quality or cut costs—help you 
prepare for keenly competitive mar- 
kets. Republic—world leader in elec- 
tric furnace steels—is ready to tell 
you how. Write us. Republic Stee! 
Corporation, General Offices—Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. Alloy Steel Division— 
Massillon, Ohio. Export Department 
—Chrysler Building, New York 17 
New York. 


WHERE THE 


STATE SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


@ To attract businesses to Maine is 
but one of the functions. of the State’s 
Development Commission. Its major 
work is to aid our established indus- 
tries and new enterprises locating here 
in the development of their businesses 
just as it aids in the expansion of the 
markets for Maine’s agricultural and 
seafood products and in the promotion 
of Maine’s recreational facilities. 


@ That aid is specific. It is a definite 
part of the State’s long-range program 
to establish here a souhd, stable, pros- 
perous business community. 


@ Through State-sponsored promotion, 
supplementing the direct promotion of 
businesses. themselves, Maine-made 
products are known the country over 
for their honest worth and craftsman- 
like quality. 

@ Buyers of merchandise throughout 
the country are periodically informed 
as to where they can find in Maine the 
suppliers of their particular lines. 


@ The completely equipped laboratory 
and the expert technicians of the State 
University are serving our industries 
constantly and constructively in the 
perfection of new items, new lines, more 
economic processes and materials. 


@ You'll be aware of this policy, to 
serve? rather than to police, which is 
the cardinal principle under which all 
our State Departments operate, when 
you investigate the possibilities of a 
fnentian here in Maine for your busi- 
ness or branch operation. It is a vital 
lus, on top of the many logistical 
sending that make Maine a great In- 
dustrial State; its diverse raw materials 
supply, low-cost power, abundance of 
pure processing water, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, the skill of its 
workmen, its nearness to vast markets 
for finished goods and industrial sup- 
plies—and the fact that Maine is such 
a desirable place to live and to play. 


@ This book describes fully the many 
advantages of locating a business home 
here in Maine. We'll be glad to send 
you a copy upon request. 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Food Clothing 
100.3 
100.7 
106.9 
125.2 
129.6 


2 
32. 


August, 
January, 
August 
August, 
August, 
September ; 5 
October 133.3 
November P 133.5 
December 134.6 
January, 1944 ...... 134.7 
February 135.2 
136.7 
137.1 
137.4 
138.0 
138.2 
139.1 


Rent 
104.3 
105.0 
106.3 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 
108.1 


tricity 

97.5 
100.8 
103.2 
106.2 
107.6 
107.6 
107.8 
107.9 
109.4 
109.5 
110.3 
109.9 
109.9 
109.8 
109.6 
109.8 
109.8 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 
100.6 
100.1 
108.9 
123.0 
125.9 
126.3 
126.7 
126.9 
27.9 
128.3 
128.7 
129.0 
132.9 
135.0 
138.4 
138.5 
138.7 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 


Misc. 
100.4 
101.9 
104.0 
111.1 
116.5 
117.0 
117.6 
117.7 
118.1 
118.4 
118.7 
119.1 
120.9 
121.3 
121.7 
121.8 
122.0 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’ formula. 


pointed out, adding that the alternative 
would be drastically cut wages and op- 
erating costs, poorer grades of ships. 

Vickery added that payments of the 

parity allotments are made under a close 
system of investigation of needs, and 
that all ships so subsidized become 
units of the auxiliary reserve fleet of 
the U. S. Navy. 
@ Framework for Expansion—Curric 
told a House subcommittee on postwar 
economic policy and planning that lend- 
lease, “‘the biggest sampling campaign” 
in history, has provided the United 
States with the framework of broad 
expansion of foreign trade. He set the 
possible foreign trade volume at an 
annual $14,000,000,000, provided free- 
dom of trade is made possible. 

This figure, while a material increase 
over the 1929 peak of $9,500,000,000, 
did not approximate the minimum set 
by the I.U.M.S.W.A. as necessary to 
maintain present shipbuilder work lev- 
els. 

The union’s analysis set the annual 
trade must as $20,000,000,000, carried 
in a modern and efficient merchant fleet 
of 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 deadweight 
tons. 

e Governing Board—Policies at home 
would be guided by a tripartite body 
composed of government, management, 
and union representatives, under plans 
of the I.U.M.S.W.A. Regional, port, 
and yard subcommittees would assist. 

One phase of the work set for the 
yard committee would be investiga- 
tion of the possible use of the yard, 
or departments of it, for prefabrication 
or assembly line work, on the premise 
that crews which build ships can build 
railroad cars or farm equipment and 
machinery. 


@ Optimism Isn’t High—Little hope ex 
ists that such a setup will materialize 
although the Newport News (Va 
shipyard of World War days continued 
operating during the lean years after. 
ward through prefabrication and othe: 
nonshipbuilding work. 

The union leadership is inclined to 
agree that for the most part a shipyard 
is adapted to construction of ships, 
little else. Moreover, the nation’s ex- 
panded steel plants, automobile plants 
and aircraft assembly lines will have the 
inside track on most long-shot produc- 
tion possibilities of shipyards, and in 
addition will, in many instances, have a 
head start of months or a year. 

@ Postwar Fleet—For this reason, the 
union is banking mainly on expanded 
shipping and world trade. It is urging 
the use of new and economical passen 
ger-cargo ships of 18,000 to 20,(00 
deadweight tons which can operate at 
22 knots; shallow-draft tankers and 
freighters to make possible expansion 


.of coastal shipping into ports not now 


being touched; general ocean cargo ves 
sels (but none of the Liberty ship flect 
river and canal boats to open up inland 
waterway routes; and expensive, un- 
economical, but vital as a national de 
fense bulwark, large passenger liners 
Most of this fleet exists now onli 
on paper. The passenger-cargo ship \ 
in production, While there were man! 
shallow-draft vessels in the prewar p 
riod, practically all were lost to Naz 
submarines. 
e Urge Liberty Sale—The union urzes 
sale or lease of Liberty ships to foreizn 
nations for low figures—but not at ft 
$15 to $25 a deadweight ton realized 
World War cargo ships—for rehabili':- 


tion work. 
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Gloss fibers... 
microscope to see them... 


some so fine you need a 


...0F on up to coarse fibers about the size of 
broom straws... 


- « and unaffected by heat, moisture, most 
acids ... because they are glass. 


IT SEEMS THERE’S NO END TO THE USES FOR 


Glass in the form of Fibers 


Remember the taffy pull? When you 
had stretched it out to the limit, 
you had many thicknesses of taffy, 
all the way down to a tiny, flexible 
fiber no larger than a filament in a 
spider's web. 


Penicillin fermentation flasks are stoppered 
with fine, fluffy Fiberglas fibers to permit gases 
fo escape, prevent entrance of ruinous air- 
borne bacteria. Fiberglas withstands repeated 
sterilization by steam. 


@ saaniee ay i) 


ne a wha 


Alcohol for synthetic rubbers, processing of 
100-octane gasoline for fighter planes, urgent- 
ly needed products of distillation—produced 
foster, in greater quantity with the aid of 
Fiberglas fibers in the form of Tower Packing. 


Now imagine that, instead of taffy, 
this were glass—and you have some 
idea of what Fiberglas* is. Fiberglas 
basic fibers are produced in a number 
of controlled sizes ranging from 
coarse fibers of glass to a filament so 
fine that it can be seen only with the 
aid of an electron microscope. 

Scores of industries are using these 
fibers in hundreds of ways. Process 
engineers, chemists, product designers 
in many fields have used them to pro- 
vide new, and hitherto unknown, 
values to their processes, equipment 
and products. In every case, the appli- 
cation was made possible because of 
the combination oman properties 
and characteristics to be found only 
in glass fibers. 

Being glass, Fiberglas fibers are in- 
combustible. They are noncellular, 
therefore, do not absorb moisture, will 


not swell or shrink. They cannot rot 
or disintegrate; are chemically stable. 
And, surprisingly enough, glass fibers 
have tremendous tensile strength. 

On this page are illustrated only a 
few of the ways in which Fiberglas 
fibers are being used, in basic form or 
combined with other materials to form 
a product of specific utility. Other 
promising developments, in the ex- 
perimental stage, are going forward in 
many industries. This basic materia! 
and its unique properties challeng 
the imagination, often set off the crea- 
tive spark that leads to something new 
and better. 

For further information and a fold- 
er containing samples of “Fiberglas 
Basic Fibers”, write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1803 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


Clean air is circulated throughout homes heat- 
ed by forced-warm-air furnaces equipped with 
“Dust-Stop"* Air Filters—a Fiberglas product. 
Coarse fibers, coated with a special adhesive, 
copture dust, lint—protect home furnishings. 


control, an important comfort factor 
in air conditioning, is made more effective by 
units equipped with aeration pocks made of 
Fiberglas fibers. Glass is odorless, unaffected 
by water spray used in dehumidification. 


Strategy Shifts 


Lewis calls off scheduled 
strike votes of mine supervisors 
at 41 mines after 79 are seized. 
Operators kill injunction suit. 


John L. Lewis’ drive to win recogni- 
tion for supervisory workers in the coal 
mining industry underwent a sudden 
shift in strategy this week that left coal 
operators puzzled. 

As a result, the eight southern opera- 

tors who decided to meet Lewis head-on 
in court (BW —Sep.30’44,p103) found 
themselves without a fight. 
@ Injunction Sought—Last week, the 
eight companies, members of the South- 
ern Coal Producers Assn., asked the 
U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia to restrain the National Labor 
Relations Board from conducting any 
more strike elections for the white- 
collar branch of Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers. 

Through such elections and the legal 

strikes which ensued, Lewis had forced 
the government to seize 79 mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to as- 
sure their continued operation. 
e Elections Called —On the eve of 
the injunction hearing, Lewis notified 
NLRB to call off the 41 elections still 
pending on his calendar, including those 
at the mines of the eight petitioning 
operators, thus leaving nothing to be 
enjoined. Accordingly the operators 
withdrew their injunction suit. 

Why Lewis backed out of the elec 
tions isn’t clear. Neither he nor John 
McAlpine, president of the U.M.W. 


District 50 subsidiary which is organiz- 
ing the mine supervisors, offered an ex- 
lanation. In some quarters it was be- 
ieved that Lewis plans to file new elec- 
tion petitions covering clerical workers 
in the mine offices, and possibly in be- 
half of other “crafts” embraced in the 
blanket petitions he withdrew. Better 
than anyone else, the operators know 
that Lewis rarely flinches under legal 
fire, even when it’s aimed directly at 
him—and the injunction was aimed not 
at Lewis but at NLRB and the National 
War Labor Board. 


Technicians Split 


One victory, one defeat, is 
score of F.A.E.C.T. at RCA-Victor 
in Camden. White-collar union 
reports gains. 


C.1.0.’s Federation of Architects, En- 

gineers, Chemists & Technicians has 
won one National Labor Relations Board 
election among engineers and drafts- 
men and lost another at the Radio Corp. 
of America Victor division plant at 
Camden, N. J., and is preparing to ex- 
tend its efforts in the electrical industry 
to other areas. 
@ Twice as Big—Reporting its member- 
ship doubled by organizing gains of the 
past six months, F.A.E.C.T. prior to 
the RCA victory had been successful in 
entering the Midvale Co. plant, the 
Guanet Electric plant at Philadelphia, 
Otis Elevator Co. at Newark, and Emer- 
son Radio, Electronic Corp., and other 
plants in the New York area. 

During a number of the campaigns 


Reflecting his success as an industrial chaplain and trouble-shooter is the low 
absentee record which Rev. Dr. Gustave W. Weber (right) presents to 
F.. Gilbert Stauffer, plant superintendent at Doehler Die Casting Co. 


106 


F.A.E.C.T. successfully fought off 
tentions by employers, and in o1 
stance by an A.F’.L. rival, that eng 
should be excluded from the C 6 
union’s collective bargaining ele< 

Voting in the RCA election 
two units. F.A.E.C.T. won in 
among engineers and draftsmen in pro. 
duction and design, and lost in the 
other, comprising engineers in res. irch 
and design. Covered in the first ¢ oup 
are some 500 of the plant’s 700 te. \ini. 
cal employees. 

e U.O.P.W.A. Elections—Other \ | ite. 
collar campaigns of C.1.0. show si: uilar 
progress. 

The United Office & Professional 
Workers of America signed a contract 
with the Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
and announced election victories 11: te- 
cent weeks at the Thompsonville 
(Conn.) plant of Bigelow-Sanford Car. 
pet works, the aircraft division of Cur- 
tiss-Wright at Buffalo, the Paterson 
(N. J.) branch of the John Hancock 
Insurance Co., and also among white. 
collar workers of the Michigan Tube 
Steel Co, 


Plant Parsons 


Industrial chaplains take 
hold of absentee problem and 
aid war workers in the solution 
of personal problems. 


Not all chaplains are with the armed 
services. Some are at work on the in- 
dustrial front, tackling the problem of 
absenteeism in war plants, and giving 
workers assistance in the solution of per- 
sonal problems. 

@ Idea Expanded—Among the outstand- 
ing industrial chaplains is the Rev. Gus- 
tave W. Weber, who has been s0 
successful in reducing absenteeism in 
the Pottstown (Pa.) plant of the Doch- 
ler Die Casting Co. that the concern 
has given him the additional duties of 


personnel manager, teacher of safety 


and first aid, labor counselor and court 
of last resort in labor matters, and gen- 
eral trouble-shooter for the plant. 

Doehler executives have also in- 

stalled an industrial chaplain in their 
Batavia (N. Y.) plant and may extend 
the plan to their plants at Toledo, 
Ohio, and Chicago. 
@ Unions Cooperate — Twenty - one 
months ago, Dr. Weber, pastor of St 
James’ Lutheran Church in Pottstown, 
announced that he was planning to 
enter the service as a chaplain. 

He was persuaded by members of his 
congregation—among them officials 0! 
the Doehler company—that chaplain: 
have a duty on the home front, too, !t 
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Tomorrow’s “Necessary” Luxuries 


Americans, luxuries have a way of 
oming necessities, with astounding 
d. That’s possible only because of 
s production. And mass production 
possible only because American In- 
try has been tireless in the develop- 
t of new and better production 
sand methods. 
it conditioning as a precision pro- 
ion tool came into its own during 
war. It proved its value in reducing 
ions, cutting costs, speeding out- 
. Executives, planning postwar mass- 
uced contributions to America’s 
growing living standard, assign 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES .. 


Sir Ceo 


primary importance to the use of Mod- 
ern Air Conditioning. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar buildin 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


house 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


od * @ 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E. W.T., N. B.C 
Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs - high efficiency - long life. 


PRECISION PARTS 


The Ace Precision 


Metal- Working Piant. 


HAVE AN ACE 
UP YOUR SLEEVE 
FOR POST-WAR 


How about that post-war product 
you have been rolling around in your 
mind? Let Ace help you plan its con- 
struction and production. Ace has a 
complete service offering many real 
advantages to anyone considering 
products that involve small parts 
and assemblies requiring stamping, 
machining, heat-treating, orgrinding. 

Here under one roof are the in- 
genuity and modern equipment to 
help you design that product of 
yours ... make the necessary tools 
and dies... and put it into produc- 
tion. Furthermore, on certain prod- 
ucts, we have a complete sales and 
merchandising staff to put it on the 
market, if you so desire. 

As a veteran of World War II on 
the production-front and three-time 
winner of the Army-Navy “E” 
Award, Ace has acquired the knack 
of machining delicate parts to in- 
credible accuracies—and doing it 
fast, on a mass-production basis. In 
terms of peace-time production, this 
speed-with-accuracy offersimportant 
competitive advantages. Havean Ace 
up your sleeve. Plan with Ace now. 


+ 


"aoe 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
. for Precision Parts 


px 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


was suggested that he try his hand at 
solving some of the industrial problems. 
Dr. Weber agreed, on condition that 
union eel 3 and officials agree to 
cooperate. They did, and the clergy- 
man was greeted warmly at the plant. 
e@ Full-Time Job—At first, the minister 
devoted only part time to the job, but 
was so successful he soon had a full-time 
job. More work came to him as the 
plant expanded from 700 workers to the 
present 3,200. 

Without previous labor experience, 

but backed by his theological training, 
Dr. Weber studied all phases of absent- 
eeism. He soon saw they fell into dis- 
tinct classes, aside from actual illness. 
He found that most men were absent 
from work for these reasons: drunken- 
ness, resulting in Monday and sometimes 
Tuesday “hangovers”; money difficul- 
ties, too much or too little; days off to 
see a ball game, to go fishing, or for 
other recreation. For the women, 
causes of absenteeism seemed to be: a 
day off to go shopping or to the hair- 
dresser; to look after their children; 
family arguments; minor illness or 
fatigue; and the return on leave of hus- 
bands, sons, or boy friends in the 
services. 
e@ Helped on WHousing—So far, Dr. 
Weber has investigated and followed 
up, sometimes for months, more than 
500 cases on which his “batting average 
is nearly 1.000” in solving them. 

He has settled domestic difficulties 
and extricated men from gambling or 
other debts by getting them to consent 
to allocation of their pay to their wives, 
to the debtor, and to landlords, trades- 
men, and the like. He has found homes 
or rooms for employees newly arrived 
in Pottstown, many of them girls from 
rural areas who never before had been 
away from home. To these, individual 
counsel was given on personal conduct 
in working with men we the first time. 
The clergyman advised them on recre- 
ation, financial, and romantic matters. 
e The “Day Bank”—While Dr. Weber 
did not originate the plan now in use 
in curbing unnecessary absenteeism at 
Doehler, under his direction such éf- 
forts were unified in one office. It is 
known to the employees simply as the 
“day bank.” 

First, each worker employed for more 
than ten years is given a credit of four 
days in the “bank.” For each two 
months in which an employee has not 
missed a day, he is credited with an- 
other day. 

If the worker wants a day off, he 
takes it and one day is deducted from 
his “bank” credit, but he is allowed to 

rticipate in the time-and-a-half time 
or Saturday work and double time for 
Sunday, if he has worked the other days 
of the week. 


NEON WANT AD 


Sign of the times in Los Angels 
the glowing appeal for help in aw 
dow of the Monterey Gardens Rests 
rant. Despaired of an early soluti 
to his waitress problem in that la 

short war center, the proprietor f¢ 
tures a permanent-type neon sign 

push his constant bid for tray tote 


If an employee does not have i 
days in the “bank,” he works on Sat 
day and Sunday if he wishes, at 
regular rate. 

e Three Days and Out—When an ¢ 
ployee gets three days in “debt,” 
discharged unless he has a besa 
excuse, investigated and approved | 
Dr. Weber. This cause for dismi 
has been written into the union ¢ 
tract. 

To save workers, particularly wome 
embarrassment in reporting to their: 
dividual foremen or department t) 
intention to be absent, the chaplaw 
office has a separate telephone not 
nected with the plant’s switchbou 
@ They Cail Him Gus—Dr. W cher: 
lationship to the workers is so friend! 
that despite his clerical position i 
company rank next to the superinte: 
ent, he is known to them simp) 

“Gus.” 

The use of an industrial 
and morale officer has also been credit 
with reducing the absentee rate at t 
Magma Copper Co. of Superior, A 
to the lowest in years. } 

One of the problems confronted 
Magma’s chaplain, the Rev. Dr. WV 
liam J. Hazel, was the conviction 
most of the company’s foreign-bo 


chapla 


employees that they were being «i 


criminated against. 
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ichener Ousted 


U.A.W. executive board 
rms expulsion of West Coast 
wing leader. New election 


» be held in 90 days. 


fone issue divides organized labor 
the Pacific Coast more than any 
rit is communism. This is due in 
measure to the fact that John L. 
wis, when he was president of the 
Q,, found it expedient to use large 
bers of left-wingers in the develop- 
nt of his Organization on the Coast. 
js departed, but the left-wingers 


ed. 

Ktuggle Is Acute—In the C.1.O. 
ited Auto Workers, which is the big 
st Coast union of the aircraft fac- 
cele the struggle for power between 
SCS ME. \cftwing and the right-wing fac- 
| 4 Wi; has been particularly acute. 

Resta {his is so partly because there is a 
olutiqqmeong right-wing local (No. 509) in Los 
t Labdgmezeles, and partly because left-wing 
gates from the Coast have sup- 
ted the so-called communist faction 
Sign @™ the aftairs of the national union. 
Expulsion Affirmed—Mceting _ this 
eek in Atlantic City, the international 
cutive board of the U.A.W., trumped 


tor f4 


\¢ 4M \citwing ace by affirming the expul- 
Sai ‘ : 

. o of Lew H. Michener as regional 
 ‘Biector in Los Angeles and member of 
| ¢ executive board. 
he Fxpulsion, voted last month by the 

C 


: non's international convention in 
tin and Rapids, Mich. (BW—Sep.23'44, 
45), was the second _ punitive step the 
‘AW. has taken against Michener. 
1194] he was suspended for a year for 
» part in the North American Aviation 
Oo" tcke (BW—Jun.14’41,p14), staged a 
xt time before the Communists in 
lic United States, coincident with Hit- 
s march on Russia, reversed their 
pposition to U.S. participation in the 


Charges Aired—Again this year Mich- 
ners number came up. Largely through 
ie urging of Local 509, the interna- 
mal union sent a four-man investigat- 
ig committee to Los Angeles to sift 
urges that Michener was incompetent 
ad that he failed to keep the regional 
<ount books properly. 
the results of this investigation were 
‘d before the convention, and Mich- 
s expulsion followed. He was a 
ndidate to succeed himself, but his 
ster automatically deferred for 90 
n \ the election to fill that post. 
50" Administrators Named—In the mean- 
me, the executive board has appointed 
three-man administrative board to 
¢ Michener’s place. 
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OUT OUR WAY 


WF EVER SINCE WE STARTED \ THE BOSS IS EYEING 
r Ii USING SPEEDI-DRI TO SOAK } HIM UP EVERY DAY-- 
FY UP OIL AROUND TH BASES / PROBABLY FIGGERIN 
= L KA OF TH MACHINES, OLD <{ ON MAKING A LATHE 
=I ' 4“ SUNO, THE SWEEPER, OPERATOR OUT O' 
= E HAL HAS HAD NOTHIN’ To J) HIM-- GOOD IDEA, 
= DO BUT LEAN ON ~ 00! 
= A BROOM! 
| Rit 
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NO SHOP can afford to support semi-idle man-power. SPEEDI-DRI 
works so fast and so easily that porter-labor can be diverted 
to more important work than scrubbing floors; for SPEEDI-DRI 
absorbs oil and grease on its own power. Don’t shut down to 
clean up. Just spread SPEEDI-DRI on the floors and let it work 
while production goes on! At the same time, it will provide 
a non-skid surface that will stop costly slipping accidents; it 
will speed production by making workers more sure-footed; 
it will improve morale and increase efficiency. 

SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible and will not readily burn even 
when oil-soaked. It is recommended by leading insurance com- 
panies. No more economical method for cleaning floors was 
ever invented! Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Oil AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


‘Strikes Rising 
YOU CAN AFFORD IT | Union members :2aq 


| fear of dislocations resul! : 
Some 22,000,000 people in all walks of reconversion by walkir 
life hold Prudential policies. Size, kind force quick action on do 


and payment plan can be fitted to your An AF.L.C.LO. jurisdic 


. pute, which threatened to cr: 
own circumstances. ments production in 300 Det 

rk 1,000,000 persons, 

pages in three aircraft plants i: 

LET US SHOW YOU SOME FIGURES ek ow: lone this woth 

weight to growing belief that 
proach of V-E Day will find |. 
turbances rising to new high levels 
e Five-Year High—Rank-and-file uy 
membership appears to be reso; 
with increasing frequency to its st 
weapon as the fear of reconversion 
locations assumes broad dimension; | 
ust followed the upward strike tr 
of July, with Bureau of Labor Statis 
‘| figures showing a five-year high for 
month—485 strikes involving 190; 
workers and causing 935,000 man 
of idleness. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA In Detroit, the Maintenance & fy 


A mutual life insurance company erhouse Workers Council of the Uni 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) can 
out an ultimatum to the National \\ 
Labor Board by striking over a wd 
equality issue, closing a score or 1 
of plants immediately. Other shutdos 
were expected to follow as machin 
went out of adjustment without ma 
tenance men to make repairs. 
e Investigation Shunned—The st: 
came when the NWLB failed to order 
fact-finding panel to investigate w! 
the U.A.W. council described as uni 
labor rates. A delegation of mainte 
ance workers appealed for an end to ¢ 
walkout to permit further conferen 
in Washington. 

The board had made it clear that 
long as there was an interruption 
‘ production, merits of the council's d 

<— e, [| mands would not be considered. | 
The York Heat you will buy after the - ien Aas ii pa \\**— | Detroit rank and file refused the app 
war will be, pase all things, eco-~ 9% “a 7 >). and began walking out with the & 
nomical. While giving the utmost in gf" / shifts Wednesday. 
trouble-free satisfaction, it will dis- ~ _Z f @ Key Workers Involved—The mal 
pel any notion that “oil-heating is ' ome fy hd tenance workers’ council claims 35. 
expensive.” 2s . ean members including skilled and sex 

The operating-cost of York Heat s NN skilled millwrights, steamfitters, si 
is low, because of York Heat’s engi- “* | metal workers, welders, carpenters, ¢ 
neered efficiency. It extracts all the time line . . . production of which is | tticians, and crane operators. 
heat from every drop of fuel-oil. starting now. You can rely upon the | _ !t contends that its members in ! 

There will be a York Heat unit for integrity of the York Heat distribu- | Detroit plants do not receive the sai 
every domestic, commercial, and in- tor in your community, as well as | rates of pay as production employe 
dustrial need in York Heat’s peace- that of York Heat, the product. | and that in many instances A.F’.L. ma 
tenance workers hired on a contr 


basis receive higher wages than CII 
YORK HEAT crews for identical work. 
| 2 . . . . &. 1 a 
- Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC., YORK, PA. e Reconversion Jurisdiction— 
MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
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| pute in reality goes much deeper 


om TELEVISION 


brought to you by NBC 


Picture how much NBC Television 
could add to the enjoyment of your favor- 
ite radio programs . . . the fun of watching 
Edgar Bergen’s pugnacious, loquacious 
Charlie, for example . . . seeing as well as 
hearing the great shows of the air. 
Imagine how television programs from 
the studios of the National Broadcasting 
Company .. . programs presented by the 
network which now broadcasts the most 
popular radio shows . . . are going to add to 
the enjoyment of your home entertainment. 
Detailed plans have been developed by 
NBC which, with the co-operation of busi- 
ness and government will result in extensive 


NBC networks . . . great links gradually 
spreading from Eastern, Mid-Western and 
Western centers . . . finally forming a 
nation-wide television chain for the whole 
country in post-victory years. 

Moderate-priced television receivers will 
supply you with sight and sound programs 
in keeping with the exacting standards of 
NBC... to give you the finest shows in this 
new field of broadcasting. 

+ * * 

Look to NBC to lead in these new 
branches of broadcasting by the same wide 
margin that now makes it “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


National Broadcasting Company 
America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radice 
Corporation of America 


NEW ideas for your postwar home! 
Hobby rooms designed by nationally 
known architects. See them inthe Octo 


ber issue of Better Homes & Gardens 


\ 
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THANKS! 7 


“We're finally discovering what our 
postwar home can be like, in a believ- 
able, practical way—thanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens.”’ 


In its October issue, Better Homes 
& Gardens continues a series of arti- 
cles devoted to home design, which 
emphasize the importance of plan- 
ning tomorrow's homes from the 
inside out. Full-scale, four-color 
models picture the new comfort and 
convenience obtainable thru new 
materials and new ways with old 
materials. 


Some of the ideas are breath- 
taking but all are possible and at- 
tainable. They are but one reason 
for Better Homes & Gardens accept- 
ance by families living everywhere 
as the practical guide to present and 
future family living. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


| guaranteed 


boils down to whether A.F.L. contract 
workers or C.I.O. maintenance crews 
will get the important job of cleaning 
out war plants for reconversion and in- 
stalling peacetime equipment. 

The jurisdictional issue arose in 

NWLB itself when A.F.L. members 
joined in voting down the C.I.O.’s 
original plea for a panel to be sent to 
iron out the Detroit dispute. 
@ Supervisors Quit—The NWLB also 
was concerned with a supervisory em- 
ployees’ strike at Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. plants at Paterson and Wood- 
ridge, N. J., ordering reinstatement of 
all employees discharged or suspended 
because of a dispute. The supervisors’ 
strike had forced into idleness 10,000 
workers engaged in production of Cy- 
clone engines for Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortresses. 

A work stoppage at the Pratt & 

Whitney engine plant at Kansas City 
was called by the International Assn. 
of Machinists (A.F.L.) to enforce de- 
mands for dismissal of four foremen and 
one acting group leader and the rein- 
statement without loss of seniority or 
pay of one probationary employee. 
@ Walkout Postponed—Although 1,395 
of a total 1,794 eligible employees in 
seven western New York flour mills 
voted to strike in protest against an 
appeal by the companies of an NWLB 
directive, Stanley J. Bauer, business 
agent of A.F.L. Flour & Mill Workers 
Federal Local 21,021, said the walkout 
was postponed indefinitely after the 
NWLB scheduled a hearing on the dis- 
pute. The strike vote was taken in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed 
by the Connally-Smith War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 

Government seizure ended a dispute 

at the Farrell-Cheek Steel Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, which the NWLB said 
had shut off production of castings 
used in tanks, landing craft, trucks, 
power shovels, and cranes. The seizure 
order directed that the Army pay retro- 
active wage increases to 600 employees 
represented by the U.A.W. 
@ Store Managers Return—Striking store 
managers of the National Tea Co. in 
Chicago and its suburbs voted to re- 
turn to work pending arbitration of their 
union shop dispute by nongovernmental 
arbitrators. The strike had closed more 
than 300 stores for six days (BW—Sep. 
30°44,p98). 

Threatened shutdown of the Port 
Newark and Kearny (N. J.) yards of the 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
was averted when 150 crane operators 
ended a five-day strike called to win a 
48-hour week despite 
weather or operating conditions, and to 
prevent further reduction of their work 
force. The group agreed to accept arbi- 
tration. 


SAFETY PSYCHOLOGY 


While a blind man and his seeing, 
dog sit by, M. K. Clark, safety | 
rector of Tube Turns, Inc. (Lo 
ville, Ky.), inspects an eniploy 
safety goggles. This power of sugg 
tion is part of the firm’s program 
prevent industrial accidents. 

sightless visitor, Roy Haynes, also} 
tures to workers in forging sho 
where flying scale is an eye mena 


e Shipyards Affected—The Bath | 
Works Corp. yard at Boston and { 
Simpson yard of the Bethlehem St 
Co., also in Boston, were hit by w 
interruptions due to incentive bo 
and supervisory wage raise disputes, 
spectively. 

The shipyard work _ interrupti 
came as the Industrial Union of Ma 
& Shipbuilding Workers of Ame 
(C.1.0.) was overcoming spotty 1 
tance and voting overwhelmingly at 
Atlantic City convention to retain 
no-strike pledge. 


GETS OLD JOB, QUITS 


In an initial exploration of the mg 
of a discharged veteran to get his 
job back a Cleveland employer has 
ceded that the offer of a salary gre 
than that paid prior to induction d 
not alone meet the requirement 
“like seniority and status.” 

Lt. Kenneth C. Robertson, 4 ¢ 
charged cavalry officer, applied to 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co.! 
his former position of freight solic 
at which he had been paid $1 
month. He was offered the job of ! 
clerk at $200 a month. 

Robertson insisted that he was 
titled to re-employment as freig}it 0! 
tor (BW-—Sep.30’44,p108), and ' 
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@ The production of Stainless Steel by Rustless involves the use of 
many processing operations not found in ordinary steel manufacture. 
@ One of these unusual operations is the surface conditioning, or 
grinding, of every billet before it is rolled into the final product. 
Grinding away all scale and surface discontinuities contributes to 
Rustless quality. Each billet is carefully inspected as it comes from 
the grinders. @ Similar care and thoroughness are characteristic of all 
operations, large and small, in Rustless’ specially equipped plant. 
It is your assurance of quality and uniformity from Rustless, the 
largest exclusive producer of Stainless Steel. @ Special techniques, 
knowledge born of experience, and tireless research in concentrat- 
ing on one objective have made the Rustless trademark synonymous 
with fine Stainless Steel. 
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‘fae Conditioning Stainless Steel Billets in the 
plant, from a painting by Peter Helck. 


RUSTLESS 


al Producing STAINLESS STEEL Etclusiuely 


7.4 STLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION WEE BALTIMORE, MD. 


NOAH HAD AN ORDERLY PLAN 


Noah didn’t line up the animals, sound a gong and make a 
hectic race of it. He put them up the gang plank two by two 
in orderly fashion. That’s why he got them all on board 
before the flood. 

That’s the way our all-important postwar employment 
problem should be handled. 

To wait until all industry is free from war work before 
allowing some concerns to start peacetime production would 
mean serious unemployment in all plants having early can- 
cellations of their war contracts. 

By giving the go ahead to those companies who are able to 
shift from war work to peacetime production quickly will 
mean a minimum of layoffs and increased employment. Don’t 
forget that many of the needed jobs will be found outside the 
plants in the necessary selling, advertising, distributing and 
servicing activities. 

We must produce goods that can be made with the least 
delay. And this means—the “durable” consumer products 
such as autos, radios, refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, stoves, etc.—products that are now ready for 
the market. 

New and inexperienced concerns cannot do this job. It calls 
for the older, experienced manufacturers who can get set 
quickly and put men to work with the least possible delay. 

Victory in peace will depend upon jobs just as victory in 
war depended upon production. Dare we run the risk of 
“too little” and “too late”? 


1919-1944 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Benk Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


U.S. district attorney's office iq 4 
veteran’s draft board intervene: ' 
ters. The D. & C. line decided t. ‘qn,) 
a place for him” as a solicito 4 , 
which likewise..now carries « his) 
salary. : 

Thus victorious, Robertson an jungg 
he was going to work for a uckiy 
company. During military train: », Ro 
ertson developed arthritis afte: . hor 
fell on him. He had been Pro: oun 
§0% recovered. 


_NLRB DEFENDS ELECTIONS 


The National Labor Relatio:: Bog, 


| is willing to go to court to protect j 


election machinery. The board maj 
that clear when it secured an in jnctigy 
last week restraining Serve!, In 
Evansville, Ind., from interfer ig wit 
a board election. 

It was the first time that NLRB x 
sorted to this procedure. Under ¢ 
Wagner act the board may secure sud 
an injunction from the court where 4 
has previously asked the court to enfox 
an unfair labor practice order against th 
same employer. 

The election originally scheduled fy 
Sept. 14 was stopped midway after th 
board was informed that the employe 
was threatening employees with possibld 
reductions in pay and loss of Christma 
bonuses and paid vacations. A second 
election was held on Sept. 28 after th 
Seventh U. S. Circuit Court of A 
peals granted an injunction against th 
company. The union lost. 

NLRB Chairman Harry A. Milli 
stated that the board was particular) 
anxious to protect its election machin 
ery today because “‘the shift in gravity of 
our production will lead to the reshui 
fling of our working force and to the 
consequent need for redetermination o 
collective bargaining rights.” 


MUZZLE ON EDMUNDSON | 


A sword has been poised over the 
head of Ray Edmundson to prevent 
his making any future threat to John 
L. Lewis’ dominion over the United 
Mine Workers. 

Following the U.M.W. convention 
in Cincinnati last month (BW-Sep.2} 
’44,p105), a meeting of the union cr 
ecutive board found that Edmundson} 
drive for local union autonomy com 
stituted a dual movement. The union’ 
constitution provides that any member 
engaging in dual unionism is subject td 
expulsion. 

The board took no action to oust F¢ 
mundson, preferring to leave him 


| within the union’s jurisdiction whet 


he could be more rege disciplined 
if he again sought to challenge | ews 
leadership. 
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There is still no reason whatever to take it for granted that the Allies will 
fail to force an end to organized German resistance by the end of this year. 

The Arnhem airborne gamble failed. 

Stubborn Nazi refusal to give up any important Channel port without a 
fight has complicated the supply task. 

And miserable weather has slowed transport along the entire front, 
reduced bomber activity over enemy territory. 

But the real test will come in the next few weeks in which a big new 
offensive against Hitler’s Westwall can be expected. If the Allies can crack 
the Siegfried Line and cross the Rhine, the road to Berlin will be open. 

* 
Another Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin conference will be held after the Nov. 7 
elections. If Dewey is elected, presumably he will participate. Exact date 
for the meeting will depend on the progress of the drive into Germany. 

” 
Don’t miss the significance of Moscow’s determined moves to solve diplo- 
matic problems in neighboring European territory according to Russia’s long- 
term foreign policy program—even if this means unilateral action. 

Washington has suddenly become concerned over these moves because 
of the long-term implications for China where relations between the Chiang 
Kai-shek government and the Russians are already strained and where 
Chungking can expect to recover complete control of Manchuria from the 


Japanese only if Russia approves. 
e 


As a result, look for Washington to play an increasingly active role in China, 
beginning immediately. 

U. S. experts on the staff of the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration, just returned from a survey trip to Chungking, are recom- 
mending that: 

(1) Transportation be aided so that China can distribute this year’s 
good crops to metropolitan centers. (Fewer than 6,000 trucks are now avail- 
able in all of Free China, and none of these is less than three years old.) 

(2) Drugs and medical equipment be rushed over the Himalaya route, 
with enough doctors and sanitary engineers to supervise a health service. 

(3) Food processing equipment be sent with the idea of restoring local 
production rather than attempting to supply packaged food from abroad. 

Fifty Chinese technical experts are on their way to the U. S. for special 
training in handling relief problems, and arrangements are already being 
made with the Combined Boards to stock basic supplies for large-scale deliv- 
ery as soon as the Japanese blockade is broken. 

” 
Second plan to aid China is a short-term (six to twelve months) lend-lease 
deal to rush medical supplies and textiles to the handful of manufacturing 
centers in order to combat inflation. ' 

This will be followed by small deliveries of machines to break bottle- 
necks in Chinese industry which, in the case of steel, have cut production 
from a potential capacity of a little more than 100,000 tons to actual output 


of less than 10,000. 
e 


Third project now on the President’s desk calls for a long-term industrializa- 
tion program, outlined by Donald Nelson on his return from Chungking. 
If approved, China will soon be in the market for initial orders in a 
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450,000 truck and automobile deal (some of them may be secondhand); 
and, over a period of five years or more, 3,000 locomotives and 44,000 rail- 
way cars (some will be supplied by the Army and others may be bought as 
parts and assembled in China). 

Most spectacular rehabilitation project due for an airing when the 
President reveals the details of proposed plans is one calling for a 10,000,000- 
kw. hydroelectric power development in the Yangtze gorges. 

Modeled after the Tennessee Valley Authority, it would provide flood 
control and irrigation for the farmers along the river, and improved naviga- 
tion from Shanghai to Chungking for commercial steamers. 

Following careful study of the site, U. S. engineers estimate the instal- 
lation could be made for $100 per kw. 

» 
Though many Chinese still believe that Washington will freely hand over 
surplus equipment to carry out this rehabilitation program, no such scheme 
is being considered. 

Behind the plan submitted to the President is the theory that, if China 
is helped to build an electric power industry and a modern transport system, 
it can quickly learn to produce a mass of consumer merchandise for home 
consumption and for sale in markets formerly supplied by Japan. 

While Washington has something at stake in helping China to pay for 
the equipment supplied from the U. S., there is no thought of absorbing more 
of the potential Chinese output than would be equivalent to the import quotas 
formerly assigned to Japan. 

* 
Trend-making economic policies have cropped up in widely scattered places. 

While de Gaulle has given the banking community a case of the jitters 
with his plans to nationalize mining and certain key industries in France, 
the prospect that he will extend this kind of control is minimized by his 
immediate need to borrow from foreign bankers fairly large sums to meet 
rehabilitation requirements. 

© 
In line with the trend toward development of small manufacturing indus- 
tries in Latin America (page 117), General Tire & Rubber Co. has started to 
make tires in a new plant at Santiago, Chile. Capacity is 70,000 tires a year 
(70% of Chile’s requirements). General Tire supplies the equipment, tech- 
nical direction, and about 12% of the capital. 

Reynolds Metal Co. has just contracted with the Mexican government to 
build and operate at Mexico City a half-million dollar tin foil plant, intended 
to cover the country’s present yearly consumption. 

Corning Glass Works has purchased a substantial interest in one of 
Brazil’s leading glass manufacturing companies, though control of the 
Brazilian company is retained by the original owners in South America. 

* 
Nature is playing into U. S. hands in the diplomatic battle with Argentina. 

A drought, which has already become so serious that it is interfering 
with river traffic, now threatens both the crops (just planted) and huge 
grazing areas. If it continues, it will be necessary for Argentina cattlemen 
to rush their cattle to market in unprecedented numbers. 

If Washington should decree economic sanctions against Argentina— 
now widely expected as a postelection move—it would come at a time when 
the effects would very quickly be ruinous to Argentine business. 
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urdy Colombia 


Republic escapes sharp 
mnomic dislocations despite 
Juced export of petroleum 
4 coffee during war. 


Inlike most other countries ef Latin 
erica, Colombia has escaped the 
st serious impacts of the war. 

io Wartime ms—E xcept for rela- 
jy small quantities of rubber, cin- 
na, and platinum, Colombia had 
e in the way of war materials to offer 
other United Nations so no new 
ime booms disturb the Colombian 


me. 
‘there have been few sharp disloca- 
sin the economy—despite plummet- 
exports of petroleum and coffee. 
war provided Colombia with a sub- 
tial favorable export trade balance 
: the first time in many years). 
Prices—Colombia has shared equitably 
the economic hardships of wartime 
has been more successful than many 
its neighbors in the administration of 
ce and other controls. 
Although prices have risen sharply, 
y are under control—the official cost- 
living index for Bogota is only about 
% above the 1939 level. (Only Argen- 
a and Uruguay, among Latin-Ameri- 
countries, have held prices down 
ore effectively.) 
Indistrial Activity—In the absence of 
mal imports of manufactures, Co- 
ibia’s infant industries have tried to 
| the gap. Imports from the U. S.— 
ree of more than 50% of manufac- 
res in normal years (85% in 1941)— 
] 25% below the 1938 level in 1942, 
pt rose last year to 10% above that 
el 


Employment in manufacturing has 

on the order of 20% during the 
ar years, investment in industry is up 
)%, and the value of production (re- 
ting rising prices) has risen nearly 
py. 


Exports—During the colonial period 
hd the first vane of the sapedelie gold 
nstituted Colombia’s chief export, 
ong with tobacco, hides, cotton, and 
bfiee. After the decline of gold produc- 
on, tobacco became the chief export. 
en cinchona bark (source of quinine) 
«i the field—until the ascendancy of 
ientific cinchona cultivation in the 
etherlands East Indies. 
Starting in 1870, coffee exports grew 
size and importance to become the 
buntry’s chief product. Petroleum en- 
ted Colombian export trade in 1926 
d has since ranked second or third on 
port lists, 
Together, gold, coffee, and petroleum 
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constitute 90% of the value of all ex- 
ports from Colombia. 
@ Industrialization—As Colombia is in an 
early stage of industrialization, 90% of 
its imports consist of manufactured and 
semimanufactured articles, including 
machinery with which to expand domes- 
tic production. The war sharply reduced 
this trade, and a substantial backlog of 
demand has accumulated. At the same 
time, local production of items — 
imported has increased but not enough 
to affect postwar imports visibly. 

Shortage of raw materials and skilled 
labor constitutes the chief obstacle to 
industrialization. The country has both 
iron and coal (of poor quality) but pro- 
duces only the simplest steel products. 
e Transportation—Transportation con- 
tinues to be a leading problem—large 
areas rich in raw materials remain unex- 
plored and unexploited. 

Geography divides Colombia into 


three major economic areas. ‘Three- 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


This is the eighth of a series 
of reports for postwar planners 
dealing with U. S,-Latin-American 
trade developments -and_ with 
salient economic trends in the fol 
lowing representative countries 
Mexico, Chile, Venezuela, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Colombia. 

With this completion of the 
series, the demand for extra copies 
of the reports will be met by re 
printing them in a single booklet 
obtainable for 20¢ (quantity prices 
quoted on request). 

Orders should be addressed to 
Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. If 
checks are sent, they should be 
made payable to Business Week. 


COLOMBIA’S WEALTH LURES BUSINESS : 
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Caribbean Sea - 
Barranquilla 


au 


BRAZIL 


Colombia’s tidy little economy has 
maintained its balance during the war 
better than many of its neighbors be- 
cause its natural wealth is of the gar- 


den, rather than strategic, varicty. 
Many potential, or partly developed, 
resources are shown above, but the 
country’s chief mineral export is oil. 
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Below is a list, supplied by the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
of centralized foreign purchasing 
missions in the United States. Mis- 
sions of other countries—such as Bra- 
zil, Chile, and Mexico—are not 
included because they are not ex- 
clusive trading agents for those coun- 
tries. All addresses are Washington, 
D. C., unless otherwise noted. 

Afghanistan: Afghan-American Trading 
Co., 226 West 26th St., New York City. 

Australia: Australian War Supplies 
Procurement, 1700 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W. 

Canada: Dept. of Munitions & Sup- 
ply, 907 Fifteenth St., N.W. 

China: Chinese Supply Commission, 
2311 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Czechoslovakia: é V. Hyka, Com- 
mercial Counselor, Czechoslovakian Em- 
bassy, 2349 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

France: Delegation of the French 
Committee of National Liberation Sup- 
ply Council, 1523 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W. 

Greenland: Danish Consulate Gen- 
eral, Greenland Section, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 


opia, Eritrea, Saudi-Arabia, Iran, and Iraq. 


Foreign Purchasing Mission Directory 


* Purchasing Agency for Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Cyprus, Sudan, Aden, Ethi- 


Iceland: Iceland Purchasing Com- 
mission, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

India: India Supply Mission, 635 F 
St., N.W. 

Liberia: Walter F. Walker, Liberian 


Consul General, 25 Beaver St., New 
York City. 

Middle East*: Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies, Hill Bldg., 839 
Seventeenth St., N.W. 

Netherlands: Netherlands Purchasin 
Commission, 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 

Newfoundland: Newfoundland Sup- 
ply Liaison, 907 Fifteenth St., N.W. 

New Zealand: New Zealand Supply 
Mission, 908 G St., N.W. 

South Africa: Union of South Africa 
Government Supply Mission, 905 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W. 

Southern Rhodesia: Southern Rho- 
desia Mission, 907 Fifteenth St., N.W. 

Soviet Union: Soviet Government 
Purchasing Commission in the U. S. A., 
3355 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Turkey: Turkish Supply Office, 2202 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

United Kingdom: British Supply 
Council in North America, Willard 
Hotel. 


fifths of the country to the east and 
south of the mountains (map, page 117) 
is unexplored jungle country sloping 
into the Amazon basin. 

Along the Pacific coast from ‘Tumaco 
to the Isthmus of Panama lies the hot, 
humid area of little agricultural value, 
source of chicle for export to the U. S. 

In the mountain valleys stretching 
toward the northern plains Colombia 
grows cotton, corn, rice, potatoes, cane 
sugar, coffee, and potatoes. 


Through the modern port at Barranquilla (left) move 
mineral and agricultural exports which will provide 
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The division of the country by moun- 
tains makes communication between 
areas difficult. Goods moving to and 
from the highlands travel by truck, rail, 
and river boat to reach the ports of Bue- 
naventura, ‘Tumaco, and Barranquilla. 
Some traffic moves by way of Cucuta 
across part of Venezuela to Lake Mara- 
caibo. 

e Agriculture—Coffee exports constitute 
between 50% and 60% of the coun- 
try’s exports trade. Bananas normally 


represent about 5% of the + tal, 
though during the war fruit ex) orts j 
sharply and many plantation: tym 
profitably to the cultivation 0: rice 
much-needed staple in the ¢ 
diet normally imported in 
During the last decade, rice \ 
risen oe 18,000 metric ton 
than 100,000 tons. 

Colombia ranks behind on 
tina and Brazil as a meat-producig 
country (it is in the same cliss yid 
Mexico and Uruguay), and special 
phasis is currently being pla 
expansion of dairy farming wit 
portant food products as a 
raising the nutritional level of 
tion. As in many another Lat 
can country, Colombia has 1 
the importance of raising leve 
sumption to increase product 
labor and to permit a longer— 
normal—working day. 

@ Petroleum—Petroleum production j 
Colombia reached a peak of 25,400,00 
bbl. in 1940 and declined to less thy 
half that figure by 1942 partly becans 
of shortages of shipping but also by 
cause developed fields were being & 
pleted. At its peak 1940 level, Colon 
bia had reached an output rough 
parallel with Argentina, half that o 
Mexico, and about one-tenth that 9 
Venezuela. 

In 1943, however, a number of com 
panies filed applications for oil conce 
sions covering more than 11,000,00 
acres and production is expected t 
reach new high levels as soon as develop 
ment equipment can be obtained. 

The American Socony-Vacuum 0 
Co. has extended its concession, located 
new oil strata in the middle Magdalen 
valley, and drilled two wells from which 
1,500 bbl. are being moved daily. 

@ Rubber—Small quantities of rubbe 
have always been gathered in the in 
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Colombia with the dollar exchange to buy such Americaa 
goods as the autos which line a Bogota street (right). TB was 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


7-cylinder 
Condensing Unit 


CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 


4 


Chrysler Airtemp 


cde range of f 
two 


The dramatic service of commercial refrigeration 
in the preservation of food, during war and peace, 
is emphasized by its economic necessity. And in 
this essential field, Chrysler Airtemp is providing 
a wide application of efficient refrigeration equip- 
ment to meet specific needs on land, at sea, and in 
the air. The famous Variable Capacity Radial Com- 


pressor, its compact, functional design and quiet, 
troublefree performance are winning world-wide 
respect for Chrysler Airtemp refrigeration units. 
They are protecting perishables in all branches of 
the Armed Forces and in many civilian enterprises. 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. ¢ In Canada, Therm-O-Rite Products, Limited. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p. m., E. W. T. 


CHRYSLER 


HEATING -« 


etSle 


‘Gs 


COOLING 


AIRTEMP 


e REFRIGERATION 


PECIALLY designed Roto-Clones 

assure needed ventilation and heat 
dispersion inside our tanks so that 
crews are more comfortable; espe- 
cially during battle maneuvers when 
openings must be closed against 
enemy shell fire. The Roto-Clone 
brings in outside air from which it 
removes dust and dirt. 


AAF’s contributions to war produc- 
tion are widely varied. Deck houses 
and hull sections for LST boats... 
air intake filters for airplane engines 

. special filters for submarine and 
cargo vessels . . . and all types of air 
cleaning equipment for war industries. 


If you have a dust problem, write for 
“AAF In Industry”, a booklet which 
describes our complete line of dust 
control and air filtration equipment. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Special Roto-Clone 
for tank ventilation 


Air filter for 
airplane engines 


* 


eA J 
ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 


terior of Colombia, and the loss of Far 
Eastern plantations spe! brought 
American representatives of Rubber Re- 
serve Co. to Colombia to boost output. 
Their efforts have yielded favorable re- 
sults, but not on the scale of Brazilian 
production. 

Local manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts have not been able to meet domes- 
tic demands, and some imports previ- 
ously obtained from the United States 
have been, by agreement, supplied by 
Brazil. 

A tire factory is scheduled for erection 
in Bogota, with B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. supplying machinery and tech- 
nical assistance and Colombian interests 
providing two-thirds of the projected 
1,500,000-peso (about $750,000) capi- 
tal. The plant will use rubber collected 
locally. 

@ Electric Power—Light manufacturing 
developments in the principal cities of 
Colombia have severely taxed local elec- 
tric power facilities and plans are com- 
pleted for expansion of capacity. The 
supply of Medellin, for instance, will be 
approximately doubled by the construc- 
tion of a 30,000-kwh. plant. 

@ New Factories—In addition to the tire 
factory, a paper box factory is slated for 
Medellin to be based on local materials. 

Several small, new chemical plants 
have recently been registered. One, the 
Compania Nacional de Cloro, will be 
located in Bogota; another, to produce 
sodium sulphate, will be built in Paipa, 
state of Boyaca. 

Colombia is also planning to produce 
its own movies. A small firm, Cinema- 
tograficas Colombia, S. A., with a pro- 
jected capital of 500,000 pesos, has been 
registered and 150,000 pesos have been 
subscribed. 

@ Airways—Before the war, Colombia 
had one of the best-developed air trans- 
port networks in the hemisphere—the 
German-owned SCADTA _ line—which 
supplemented the difficult land facili- 
ties. The new national Avianca airways, 
which took over the foreign outfit, has 
maintained a high level of performance 
and extended connections to additional 
trade centers. 

@ Shortages—Although the approaching 
end of the war in Europe and increased 
imports from the United States have 
brought some dehoarding of goods, the 
latest reports from Bogota indicate 
shortages in textiles (the most sharply 
expanded local industry), bricks, leather, 
sugar, and cement (import levies have 
been lifted for an indefinite period to 
permit contmuation of public works 
projects). 

Business indexes last month were at 
new 1944 highs and well above Septem- 
ber, 1943. 

e Planning—The United States has col- 
laborated with Colombian officials on 


wartime problems and encour: 
range planning for postwar de, 
of the nation. 

Concrete evidence of 
planning of this sort has alre \y }y 
revealed in the workings of t!. Ans 
American Caribbean Commis:. | (5) 
—Apr.22°44,p117), and the Puc sto R; 
Development Commission (B \\~A, 
12’44,p113). Colombia and \ cnezyé 
are important links in the  ircle 
American interest which bricves ; 
Caribbean and swings from }irazjj 
Mexico. 


CANADA 


C.C-F. in Action 


Saskatchewan’s premi¢ 
unveils economic program | 
province with demand for pubj 
ownership of -utilities. 


OTTAWA-—Canadians have be 
wondering how far their first proving 
Cooperative Commonwealth F ederati 
government would go in the social 
tion of business. 

Now they are getting an idea. You 
ful Premier T. C. Douglas of Saskatd 
wan, whose C.C.F. party plowed t 
old-line free enterprise parties under th 
Saskatchewan prairie soil in June (BW. 
Jun.24’44,p116), has unveiled his e 
nomic program for the immediate 
ture. 

e The Program—Principal provisions 
the program are: 

(1) Public ownership of utilities, 
nopolies, and industries engaged in 
velopment of natural resources. 

(2) Government sponsorship of 
operative ownership and operation 
processing plants, refineries, _livest 
pools, farm implement ,supply agenci 
and chain grocery outlets. 

(3) Provincial assistance to muni 
palities in acquiring local power fac 
ties, tramways. and bus lines. 

(4) Encouragement of private ent 
prise where it is adapted to province 
needs. 

@ What About Mines?—The progr 
goes further than other Canadian pla 
to bring natural resources industries 

der public ownership, and there is s0 
doubt that it will be carried out in fu 

Orthodox party governments of s 
eral provinces have taken over pow 
companies. Quebec, considered # 
most politically conservative of 
provinces, expropriated the Monte 
Light, Heat & Power Co. and its pow 
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clopment subsidiaries earlier this 
»r (BV —Apr.15’44,p117). 
But natural resources include mines 
4 timber stands, in which there is 
me development by private companies 
‘Saskatchewan. It is doubted that the 
CF. government will go into mining 
sieedal Woepe-Most distur 
ost disturbing 
Esme of the C.C.F. plan for local Sas- 
tchewan business is the proposal to ex- 
nd the system of cooperatives. 
Coops are more intrenched and 
hdespread in Saskatchewan than any- 
ere else in the Dominion, and in sev- 
al ese meen retail outlets— 
» making the going tough for private 
siness. The effect has worked back 
manufacturers and wholesalers who 
d retailer customers going out of busi- 
ss. ‘Tax exemption, federally and 
) ovincially, gives the co-ops a competi- 
advantage which privately owned 
s cannot meet. 
Profits Tax Studied—Pressure for the 
pplication of the federal business prof- 
s tax to co-ops has been heavy. The 
jin trade, in particular, has sought to 
pve the wheat pools brought under it. 
Mttawa has flirted with the proposal, but 
acked away from it. 
Premier Douglas has warned that 
here private businesses are taken over 
is government will not rob the owners 
t will not pay for watered stock or 
br speculative values. 
Gesture to Labor—Generous conces- 
ons to organized labor, designed to 
vor the big unions, are made in the Sas- 
(B\giatchewan government’s program. It 
ris comlans to introduce a provincial labor 
iate f™mpode which will go much further in 
eeting labor demands than the new 
ederal code (BW —Jan.29’44,p118). 
The code will authorize a vote among 
€s, ployees for the selection of a bargain- 
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in dling agency when a union is able to show 
hat it represents 25% of a plant’s 
of q™mpersonnel. Under the federal code the | 
rion acy is determined by a 50% vote. 
vestogamlhe plan rules out plant unions and 
enci™™makes the checkoff mandatory under 


ollective agreements. 


nun 


-fPOWER CONTROLS LIFTED 
ent{//™ OTTAWA-Lifting of wartime con- 


vinaamtols over distribution and use of elec- 

mc power this week will permit some 
‘ogrm™mewsprint mills in Quebec and On- 
) plano to increase their output. Expan- 


ies upton of Opérations will not come at once 
s sommnd will be limited for some time by 
n fug#Bhortages of manpower and pulpwood. 

of The newsprint industry has agreed 
powmmith Canadian and U. S. snateal au- 
horities to continue ee ship- 
nents to the U. S. through the fourth 
quarter at the current ne of 200,000 
owgmmtons a month. 
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The GENERAL says 


YY you 
with purchase of industrial, munici- 


are an executive concerned 


Jefferson, Detroit. 7. 


WANTED... 
ASS’T. GENERAL SALES MGR. 


by Prominent Mig’r. of complete line of 
nation for industrial 


successful 


equipment. P near 


Give full particulars 


PERRIN-PAUS COMPANY 


Dept. BW, 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


WEST COAST 
REPRESENTATION 


by Sales and Sales Service Office 
to be located in Sen Francisco area 


15 years experience on non-competi- 
tive power and g 1 industrial 
equipment and accessories. 
Equipped to handle established ac- 
counts and create new business. 
Native of West Coast, currently 
available for personal interview on 
east coast and mid-west. 


Box 410 Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED-SOUND JUDGMENT and 
AN ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


PENING with large electrical and 
mechanical manufacturer for work 
in new products division. juires 

familiarity with engineering, manufactur- 
ing, sales and management problems. 
‘Ability to make engineering and com- 
mercial surveys and to guide develop- 
ments on both war and postwar projects 
necessary. An interesting position with 
adequate salary for the right man. A 
limited amount of aviation background 
is desirable and both electrical and me- 
chanical engineering experience are 
essential. 


Box 414, Business Week 


330 W. 


42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.™ 


— 
In your future plans 


we may be able 
to serve you as 


Field Engineers 
Sales Representatives 


either in New York or Chicago. 
Our 20 years experience is 


available to a manufacturer of 
mechanical or electrical equip- 


ment. 


Triangle Equipment Co. 


P. O. Box 61, Nutley, N. J. 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 56) 


Wednesday's tradmg session on the 

New York Stock Exchange this week 
uncovered sufficient signs of underlying 
strength to revive the hopes of Wall 
Streeters who depend on commissions 
from trading in stocks for their bread 
and butter and who aren’t sharing in the 
current prosperity of the new issues 
market (page 56). 
@ Followed Dull Period—Markct strength 
on that day was needed very much as 
proceedings on the Big Board for some 
time have been, on the whole, pretty 
trendless and uninteresting, except for 
the brief excitement caused by the 
abortive “inflation-rally” that appeared 
early last week when traders first heard 
of the War Food Administration’s plan 
to boost wheat and cotton prices to 
parity levels. 

There have, of course,-been some ex- 

ceptions to the rule. Here and there can 
be found a few Big Board listed stocks 
which haven’t been doing at all badly 
in recent weeks. 
@ Aircraft Upturn—Surprisingly enough, 
the star performers have been the aircraft 
manufacturing stocks even though as re- 
cently as a few months ago that indus- 
try was generally regarded as facing a 
most dubious postwar future. 

Most of the stocks in this group the 
last few days have established new 1944 
highs, with most brokers attributing the 
renewed interest in the group to the 
recent airline orders for $90,000,000 of 
new equipment, plus a growing belicf 
that their postwar output will be far 
greater than many now expect. 

If investors now believe that the bull- 


THE MARKETS 


ish factors in the outlook outy +} 
unfavorable potentialities in th , 
ahead, the bottom of the fea ony, 
move under way since mid-} h; 
probably already been reached. ‘es 
number of observers believe th t 
the case. 

@ Their View Changes—In f) 4 
bulls claim to see signs now tha: 
tors are paying less an less attention 4, 
pessimistic predictions that steel prody, 
tion will drop to 50% of capaci 
after the war ends in Europe; tha‘ prof: 
margins will narrow because of ising 
wages and a continuation of wave coy, 
trols; and that employment, pur: hasing 
power, and commodity Prices may sap 
sharply. 

Instead, according to this growp, in 
vestors are now beginning to visualiz 
the effect on equity prices of such fac. 
tors as the huge deferred consumer de. 
mand, the outlook for tax relic, the 
prospects for large exports, the unprece. 
dented savings of individuals, and th 
ability of industry successfully to sol 
its reconversion problems. _ 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yeu 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks i 
Industrial ...126.3 125.6 126.0 1184 
Railroad .... 41.2 40.7 41.0 375 
eee 4... 55.0 54.8 55.6 51.2 
Bonds 
Industrial ...119.7. 119.8 120.9 1172 
Railroad ....107.8 107.3 106.9 98 
Utility ---117.2) 116.9 116.4 115.5 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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ee Customers” 


rhe fact that the customer is the 
~e of all business and that “free 
omers,” Tuling over an open and 
ypetitive market, will give us a free 
} prosperous America was empha- 
i by Dr. Willard H. Dow, —- 
he Dow Chemical Co., at the recent 
ual meeting of stockholders at Mid- 
i, Mich. 

Jere are some of his remarks perti- 
nt to the place of the customer in 
BINCSS: 

yant you fully to understand that your 
»pany has not really been in competitive 
ness since well before Pearl Harbor. . . . 
iness in. general has been taking cus- 
ers for granted. That is going to come 
iolt to a lot of people and the harder 
jolt, the better for the country. 

he nation, and we as individuals, must 
ie that we can live only as we exchange 
products with customers, and that the 
tomers must have something to ex- 
nge. We all exist in the dual capacity 
hing customers as well as hunting for 
r customers to exchange with. 

he government has been our customer. 
the government only seems to be the 
tomer. We as taxpayers and bond buy- 
have furnished the government directly 
h part of the means to buy and indi- 
». by process of finance, with the 
winder of the means to buy. We have 
1 regulations as a necessary part of the 
in much the same fashion as a young 
p. when inducted, puts away his civilian 
hing and gets into uniform. 

here may be a shock in suddenly drop- 
g the war controls, but not until every 
tol is removed can we have the free, 

and competitive market in which the 
tomer rules. The longer we delay step- 
2 forward into freedom, the greater will 
the eventual shock. There is no easy way 
get out of what we are now in. Let us 
t this question squarely and as Ameri- 
sand not try to pussyfoot around it. 
im dwelling on the customer because 
is the source of all business . . . and no 
ver can change the elements of business. 


tal to Portal 


Recent decision of a regional war 
ot board that employees of a Hobo- 
.\. J., bakery were entitled to pay- 
‘for 15 minutes a day necessary for 
piging from street to working clothes 
ud seem to open limitless possibili- 
S for extension of the idea if it is up- 
by the National War Labor Board 
\ashington. Precedent for this new 
sion apparently was established in 
miming industry where payment was 
horized for the time spent in travel 
the point of operations from the 
¢ portal. 
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Of course 
Icnger to change clothes than it does 
others. It takes some miners longer to 
get to work after entering the mine. But 
these workers undoubtedly realize the 
impracticability of clocking each man 
so that each will be paid exactly in 
accordance with the time spent in these 
unproductive operations. Any such pay- 
ment can be, at best, only a compromise 
or an average. Yet if workmen were to 
be told that they were to be paid for 
their productive activity on an average 
basis, the more skillful and more experi- 
enced might well complain that they 
were being penalized for the lack of 
ability of others. 

Certainly, if the Hoboken ruling is 
upheld, the next step will be an at- 
tempt to extend it to the entire baking 
industry. Packing house workers al- 
ready have indicated interest in getting 
an increase in their pay envelopes by 
this means. Others will fall into line 
and eventually we may see business 
asked to pay not only for the time re- 
quired to change clothes and get into 
mine workings but for the time spent 
going to and from work. 

Such demands might possibly lead 
to the necessity of employers’ providing 
barracks adjoining factories where em- 
ployees would be housed and fed so 
there would be a reduction in the time 
spent in travel and changing raiment. 

What this would do to family life in 


* America can readily be imagined, but 


it might be well for all—employer and 
employee alike—to put their imagina- 
tions to work now, because here is one 
cost which cannot be absorbed by 
the manufacturer as he endeavors to 
keep prices down. 

The great advances in wages under 
the American industrial system, and the 
accompanying reduction in costs to the 
consumer, have been brought about by 
increased productivity of the workers 
due to increased investment in ma- 
chines and new methods which permit 
greater output per worker. 

There will be no limit to the possi- 
bility of wage increases, while at the 
same time prices to consumers are held 
steady or reduced, so long as industry 
can take advantage of the advances sci- 
ence and technology make possible. But 
time spent in travel or in changing 
clothes is not productive time. There is 
no way for alert management to absorb 
nonproductive costs. They can only be 
passed on to the consumer. It will be 
interesting to see what the consumers’ 
reaction will be if the practice is ex- 
tended. WC, 
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it takes some workmen | 


WHIZ 
Sel, - Polishing Floor Wax 


Tough, long-wearing WHIZ Self-Polishing 
Floor Wax will give any type floor a longer 
lasting lustrous finish that is waterproof 
and slip-proof. Thousands of companies 
find this heavy-duty floor wax the right 
answer—the economical answer—to their 
floor maintenance problems. Check these 
advantages! 


NO RUBBING—WHIZ is easy to apply! 
Dries in about 20 minutes and does not 
require rubbing. 


WATER RESISTANT —Floors treated 
with WHIZ Self-Polishing Floor Wax will 
not water spot—it takes damp mopping 
with a mild solution of soap and water. 


NON-SKID—A formula developed in the 
famous Hollingshead laboratories gives 
WHIZ Floor Wax superior non-skid prop- 
erties. Here is an important safety factor— 
another of the reasons so many mainte- 
nance men use WHIZ Wax exclusively. 


YZ 
A tbengshead PRODUCT 


For nome of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
_R.M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
leader in Maintenance Chemicals 


BUY MORE WAR. BONDS 


THE TREND 


LATIN AMERICA—TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 


The race for postwar exports markets is on. 

In Washington and New York, 20 foreign govern- 
ments have already opened central purchasing agencies 
and are shrewdly maneuvering for delivery priorities on 
all kinds of rehabilitation supplies (page 115). 

In London, two weeks ago, the United States was ac- 
cused of conniving to get an advance-guard of a vast 
army of salesmen into France in the guise of specialists 
attached to the armed forces. 

And in a dozen nervous capitals—from Washington to 
Paris—business leaders are watching anxiously for the first 
signs of Moscow’s plans for eastern Europe. They know 
that Russia is going to have a great deal to say about the 
economic—as well as the political—future of the fringe of 
countries from Finland to Turkey. 


© In the midst of this hubbub, the fact that Latin Amer- 
ica offers a potential immediate $4,000,000,000 outlet for 
an unexpected variety of industrial equipment is being 
ignored by a good many manufacturers. 

Mexico, for instance, has already received the first 15 
diesel locomotives on a railroad rehabilitation order 
which, eventually, will amount to $54,000,000 (BW— 
Sep.30'44,p113). 

Colombia is soon to have, among other new projects, 
a tire industry, installed by Goodrich. 

Brazil, with $125,000,000 iron mine and steel mill 
projects already under way, this week started the pro- 
duction of aluminum—the first country south of the Rio 
Grande to compete with the United States’ enormously 
expanded light metals industry. 

And Peru, long dependent on raw copper and petro- 
leum exports for the backbone of its foreign trade, is 
now shopping in this country for hydroelectric equip- 
ment and specialized machinery for small steel and 
chemical industries. 


© The war has initiated important shifts in the econo- 
mies of most Latin-American countries, as Business 
Week has pointed out in a series of articles which ends 
in this issue (page 117). 

Tempted by high prices and an assured demand for 
their products, practically all the lands south of the 
United States have boomed their production of strategic 
materials and piled up large stocks of dollars ready to be 
spent as wartime priorities are removed and ships be- 
come available for civilian trade. 

At the same time, their farmers have been tempted to 
grow many of the products traditionally imported from 
the Far East, and their industries have struggled to meet 
the demands of a home market long supplied from 
Europe, Japan, or the United States. 

As a consequence, buying habits in Latin America 
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- western Europe will provide larger markets. 


have changed in the five years since United States sal. 
men freely roamed its markets. 

Argentina, for example, instead of importing \g 
quantities of textiles, has learned to fill more of its 9 
needs and has even exported cotton goods tv Soy 
Africa. 

Brazil, long dependent on coffee and cotton for 
bulk of its export trade, has boosted manufactured iter 
(mainly textiles and chemicals) from a bare 5% of ¢ 
total before the war to nearly 20% now. 

Chile tripled its manufactured exports during the f 
three years of war, boosted foreign sales of chemicals ay 
drugs alone from $70,000 in 1938 to more than $300, 
in 1941. 

Though some of these wartime developments in Lati 
America are uneconomic and will not survive nor 
postwar competition, certain new trends cannot be ig 
nored by marketing executives. 


e While most of these countries will continue for som 
time to be dominantly agricultural, the trend toward in 
dustrialization will be stimulated by their increased pu 
chasing power, resulting from wartime favorable trad 
balances. This trend will be most evident in Mexic 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, and it will call, first, f 
big-scale modernization of railroads, huge road building 
programs, and the installation of numerous, medium 
sized electric power plants; later, for the development o 
a wide variety of consumer goods industries which, it 
the beginning, require little highly skilled labor. 

Agricultural diversification will be encouraged by the 
United States through carefully supervised experiment 
stations and specific development programs, but plar 
to push natural rubber production. and increased outpu 
of cinchona, for quinine, are already dwindling to 
significant proportions because they are not economic 
under normal competitive conditions. 

Fresh strides will be made to push cultural, health ant 
sanitation, and educational development, but progress i 
likely to be more gradual than during the last four yeas 
of intensified Good Neighbor activity. 


e Latin America will not be this country’s biggest export 
outlet after the war any more than it was before 1939) 
Canada, Britain, Russia, and a number of countries i 


But with $4,000,000,000 to spend, and with complete 
shopping lists already drawn, the countries south of the 
Rio Grande present market opportunities which need 
to be resurveyed with a full knowledge of the new con 
ditions that have developed during the war. 
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